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This IBM electronic tube assembly cut* 
through the unknown (iko a ruckei through 
Th<- htnth i-.pl, r-r*- 

U prohbn ihu myutcrien of the otom'c* ami 
prwlietfi critical winy flutter of tkst nircfwft: 
truces paths of litflit through a lerw fly stem; 
cvdculiitcfi triijiH^orits of guided mL&iles; plots 
the ratine of planets for the navigator. 

It calculate* payroll. invimtorkM* coata; point* 
out waving* of lira* nod money. 

These compart, pluggable unite un- fJjr- hr..ir< 
of IBM Electronic Culcuktor* 

IN I F R MA T J ON A L BUSINESS MACHINES 




1»M P.rit-lj-urucHmpi™ Mni-hin™ 
■ ft *-ttn! ilpfr<fc»- wm|«hj* iti the 
Htiiul* of our nn1ian'» fodsuirml 
unjfiHivi'K nrwl *rUfiiiwtii. 
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EVEN the colorful udjrrrLivpb of mot u-doni 
t'«in"t 4 1 ■> jkt-ltH r In lltr -liiiiiziiii: lliingiS 
that arc poin<£ on in (lie taiih\ inrhi- l riiil 
Southland today! 

Rudwny S>#U*m. von nrvt fjjt iuifjis ^cjing 
it|i L .. j emI in fun I LudiMriei <: rowing u |c- 

Tbi> iHj^ pirliirc of (Jit modern South- 



land, whrre tlLaLle-u^utji opportunities for 
■ n i J 1 1 -i ■- i m-B. art- literally everywhere ... in ihe 
aliEjniluni rr»nurri— o| tin- earth - . mi ihr 
rvpumlkii^ market* r . .in l lie iimrptr |n-Tir [ii n 
uml ad\ unlades of merry kind llmi arp part 
and pjirrel nf I ml- "imluvLnal uuddrrLaild." 

*i j^w-^j, war 




SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 

lf>, >,tiilfirrii Stru t tht' South 
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can be your most important visit 




Tli if* riiAU i* your IoeaJ insurance apnii. Fir is ilu* ^ntj man 
n ho tan pTovidc you with adequate protection &gain»L Joss . 
tli he you cannot eee or predict* 

Na businessman cad be completely certifa) lli.it ertrry one of hia employes 
is trust worthy. No biidncst tfi completely aafc without the protection 
this man con give. 

Welcome iht-i man when he calk. Consul! him . . . your local insurance 
agent i . . today. Tomorrow could be loo bte. 



jl f'r^ mimr nf ywit r.rnifAt U.S.F.&G. agrAi or for rlaim iff ri'p'c-e 

in an f.rrwr$rrtcy f faH pTVirvrn 1 f.vriflPi fry ntro^r ajihi tub for Operator 25. 




Xtr.V7 Off lUMKEN J| I'll nWI.|> 

vi/f #t ihh-tgk ©* i. iff r#: Jt 



1 nhei Stal«l ridHllv A <-unranl.r roropanv, flaffijnar* Jf, Vrf. 

I iili' lif* A 4p«nrl«iiiy InNnratn i* I'a^paralloa^ Hnftirncir* Afd-. 
Flil**l|i> iBMnranrn I' am pa a? it I Can ads* jjurnncii 
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"'Willi, 



HOW -tfVw^ 



WORKS 



The mSrfiJWJiVrfl tt-nJ he tdrjihwtm ir.irt* missing Ira^r! 
En • itnUflu line. Sn r**l"T tower*, Hkr iho*e ilm^n, irr 
u*uuJly buiLl un hilltop** A*rfii*J[ifc abou! 3t) mija Apart. 
Em h tower pick* up midway fiwn in neighbor, 
urut with Complex electaihir equipment ArnprirM!* ami 
fociiWA Lhem like *. Uttt-T^lkligbU iUett kw-ainM \hrtn Ailrtt- 
mtclr tit the nest |i*wcr. Ami l^n ut3f mia- uf Loajg, Distance 
Irtrfjlumf rail* rid* the- b#*an Mi thi* aun« Mitnv 



New skyway spans nation with words ami pirUin^ 

BELL SYSTEM Jffrtfffv iffie/trp BUILT FOR LONG DISTANCE CALLS AND TELEVISION 



Th^iV* wmelhing new on the national horizon!" 
IM\ Tehphrmr < cMi>!rut tir.u crew* h*ve completed the 
lost link in n curat -tu-coavL i£?&tf*fi-&tiJ*j system tliut 
is unique in all I he world, Today, communications ride 
npi i.tili^i rim rii«si\r-. lia^lird llmnj^li the uu lum\ t-«sv«'i 
to tower. 

It was an hi*tmic rvetil in 1915, when wires fust 
carried the human voice across dire* thou&and in ties of 
mountains mid prairie. By I*J42, telephone messages 



were carried across the United States hy another mean? 
— calilr. luilh underground and overhead. And now 
comes ffi*td*h^¥*iV*xy to Hipp lenient wire and cable! 

The new system is already in u&e (or Long Distance 
telephone service and eoast-lo-coasi television, This 
new skyway helps make America's vast communications 
fichvork even hi r on per and more 1lrs.il Jr. And it coutd 
h.inllv happen at a better time. The demands of defense 
me hr-u v) and lir^eiiL 

BEU TELEPHONE SYSTEM Ofc^ 
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WHAT DO YOU 

for your IfavvMrH] feprctaN^ntlMQll 

USE FOR PAYING 
TRAVEL EXPENSES? 



Cosh7-lf J 5 easily lost or srofen! 
Company Checks? — They may 
be inconvenient to cosh I 

More and more business con- 
cerns moke it o practice of 
furnishing their traveling repre- 
sentatives with Noiional City 
Bonk Travelers Checks— the safe, 
convenient and ihoroughly 
dependable "trovet currency/' 

These Travelers Checks, spend- 
able every where, ore always 
ready money any day in fhe 
week, any hour In ihe day, They 
are safer lhari cash because If 
!hey are lost or stolen, full value 
is refunded. 

They cost so liirk; 75c for each 
Si 00, Issued in convenient de- 
nominations: S 1 0, $20. % 1 00. 

Ask your bank obour ihern or 
f jer;d In rrie coupon below far Fur- 
ther i nf of motion about a apeciol 
pi a r> f q r sof egu ar ding y our rrovel 
funds p tailored to your needs. 

The beit thing you know 
wherever you go 

NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 

far'rtJ Iht NaHaiial -Til? Rank of f*mw twk 
Mraibflr Fed»roi( D»p^)j1 fiiivreif* Cerp^rollflrt 



THE NATIONAL CITY MM Of NEW T0(« 

TlAV|L&iS CHICK CtPAHT^ENT 

5 5 WALL STtEET, NfW YORK I J. NEW TQIK 

i*nd me fntarvmllan abour 
N:i1i*ni>| Ciry hank Ttuvmltott Ofrik (jlijn 
Fp# "PrgFecled TrflVflE Currency,' - and ihow 
me how it can b* nwsde hq fH 1 In whh aur 
compffny'i n«tdl. 



Nam* — . ,,„ 

nw 

Si, and Ma 

Crty Of Town ^ +r , 

P.O. Zen* Sta». 
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** * . + Thflf» ii no dcwbr in our fflindft met 
withpul ypWf FiiwHitFng, w* OvFd hOF fro** 
mad* iurfc pr«gr*ii- TGU V* fcwild * 

1*«ilrhy bvArftHli , 



Capital 

TIGHT? 



«*««.«* 



Here's How To Increase If 20<fb, 30<?b, 40% 
or More, QUICKLY- AT JtfASONAfiLf COST 

In today'a rnnntjmv, one of prime pmMemfl of Amfrimn Lusiiiess. i* iruil 
i»f tinLULlaiiiiMie ftioi|ilAle wnrkinp capital If yr\u n^rd $Lfl,IMKI P $lu0.fKXJ. 
91 ^Ju, ft XI nr imire for rjcpanrlinig pa v roll unit |imi|iirliim fiiOiliti^a fnr fkivrnv 
flll^l rcijuiiriuriilh. or U\r jilv "LIit ^nirul liUmnwl f*«5^n T CommehciaL 
Ijii nii h,i- .i i ir^ih i-i i 1 1 j ■ «| ■■ ■— ..■ I lli. a uill inl^rpst pu P 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT BUYS NO STOCK, Umfcr the Commerciai. 
Chcuit propositi therr lh riu cluing ill uwiiersliip, maciflpnnrnt or profkl*. 
CtttoNtttttAl CjiERfT buys he fiiM^t, ili-bpniiira at riiikfT capital Vou 
in/tkr no fiii*4 ihvujrnrfl nr irrm in (pit* E t-i^iimiiEtitritte, I. nliLt dividends* 
mir nm* rpAfio natle nharjjr i» * tfli dpflil c tahlr ljLt*ifl*aH> expend. 

CASH USUALLY AVAILABLE IN 3 TO S DAYS, N« mailer when you 
AT? lonalrd in llir (.'mini Stul-r* nr hrm* larj?r v<mr vn»rtii!^ i-ttpllal nr^-il^ 
jLrrnn^rmmls ran Im- mrnplrtmt iplicLh . . . UMJfllLy in 3 lo 5 day* from flTF-t 
conlncl, CuMytKdVL Cheimt's tliHhotl if- uh fluKirrmlk'. ivinrinmtjfl mrur^ of 
finnticiop ... you ran plan ulirod knuwmp thai sen ran incrT-aw nr tirrrvam 
the* flnifiunt i if (jQWEAdAL CRgfHT frtmU um) 04 your rami* dirtatr, Vuu pay 
only when ynii nsr nur mnnry mil tur wlmt yon ■ L ually urrd nutl iwe. 

GET THE FACTS TODAY. Tln?re are Tin preliminary fees, mriiiin-.-n .^i- « ( r 
extras. Thr CoMtfchr:tAL CnthfT pnipnsftl offer* the ndvanta^n of fattf«M*d 
wfirLinft; capiiiil wi'lh^ut I lie tisiwf i^^wl^|va^t^pf?^. If you has*- a wc^rkmp n^piteiJ 
profih-m, piJirN«^ write or wire the near^t CoMMtxaAL Chedit t^OKKPfn-TioN 
nffir-r >K"loH" r JuH say, r "Seni) rnt* rornplem informal m?tj aboui ihe plan rererrrHj 

III J [] i\tJltttn.S IhiMTlfMt 
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COMMlfCIAl FINANCING DIVISIONS: BallUneiffi I 
Ht* V-.SI-1- 17 ■ Chkngo 6 ■ Lo* AngtUi 14 • Sun Frandm * , h « and metm than 100 ol*** 





WHAT some big name or the 
United NatiQT\3 or Washington 
thinks about this or that Usue Is 
something we 
hear continually. 
Such opinions ift§ 
important,, of 
course. But the 
views of people in 
small towns and 
of young folk are 
Important, too. 
Because this 
g r n s s -roots 
thinking too often goes uiirp- 
port^d, a^lted DONALD NOR- 
BERG, editor of the Monroe County 
News, Alhm h Iowa, to take a look 
at the nation's capital, at Europe, 
at A-bombs, at boys and strlSt at 
his friends a] id neigbbofi and teU 
us what he saw. 

Norberg has been associated 
with weekly newspapers since his 
gradual I im fnsm high school in 
1929— with three times out to work 
for th& Oov£mnumt ( one of them 
being a stint with the Navy as a 
combat correspondent on the 
Intrepid. 

"Like the man who came to 
dinner; 1 says Norb^rg, Jt I tatne tq 
Albla after discharKe from the 
Navy in 1946 to work for a month 
- have no plans now for voluntary 
departure. 

"I was born In an Iowa coal min- 
ing camp that Ls now d ghost town. 
There I learned cat Ashing nnd 
how to smoke torn silk wrapped 
in newspaper, my only formal edu- 
cation for Journalism. 

"My extracurricular activities 
are those which traditionally fall 
to country editors— serving as e^d 
Cross chairman, making speeches 
and teaching Sunday School. As 
business manager of The Albia 
Newspapers and editor of the News 
I have varied duties — but I Hke 
editorial writing best/ 1 

IN TWO previous articles for 
Nation's Business, ARTHUR W. 
MEPNE8 outlined many ol the fiscal 
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woes thsit now lx'^1. stuic ink! 
municipal governments. This 
month he is back with an article 
showing how an Increasingly 
popular practice— centralized pur- 
chasing— is helping many com- 
m unities to fret more from their 
local tax dollars 

Hepner Is a former newspaper- 
man. Ni email Fellow and London 
correspondent for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Right now 
he*a devoting moat of his time Lo 
writing for magazines, 

ROBERT OAT, who drew the illus- 
trations for the article on hotels, 
U considered one of the world's 
t&Uen cartoon- 
ists. He born 
in San Bernar- 
dino, Calif., where 
he started grow- 
ing immediately 
51 rid reached the 
height of six feet 
six inches on his 
fifteenth birth- 
day Hv stl.so had 
his first cartoon published in the 
same year when he won a Mutt and 
Jeff cartoon contest. 

Graduating from the Los Ange- 
les public schools* Day worked in 
the art department of the Los 
Angel es Times and the Lo^ Angeles 
Examiner while attending the Otis 
Art Institute- He came to New 
York In 1929 where he started hi 
the business of free-lancing car- 
toons for magazines after serving 
the Herald Tribune as u Sunday 
artist for one year. 

Day lives* and works in RockvlUe 
Centre. Lorn; Island, with his wife 
and two children, Es telle and 
Jimmy. Drawing at home he has 
difficulty trying to impress his 
children with the Importance of 
his work. He hasn't been success- 
ful in this because Jimmy recently 
told his teacher— In response to 
the question what does your daddy 
do?— "He doesn't do anything, He 
just sits around the house and God 
gives him his ideas/ 1 

ONCE in a while we c?et all tangled 
up in names: Like the time we ran 
articles by three men named Wil- 
liams in the same 
issue, one of 
whom, incident- 
ally j has the same 
given name as 
Hollywood'^ Mtss 
Garson. Now 
along comes 
THAYER CULVER 
whose fihqrt story 
appears In this Is- 
sue. Perhaps we should have 
known better than to address our 




the Underwood Sundstrond 
aufomtrf/e Printing Calculator! 




Look* like only one machine! 

But rtui iww Underwood Sundstffind 
Automatic Printing Calculator if really 
fu-o different machines ift tine? 

Willi noily advantages fnr br-Th lnrge 
and small butinssaei. 

... It's a Calculator that keeps a two- 
color printed record of every operation 
, , + plus the automatic Credit Balance 
feature* 

+ . P lt T * a Gewr^Pufpose _ Multi- 
Purpose Addtllg-Fifcuring Marhine that 
will came up quickly with all the right 
answer*. 

With it, an operator csn do one type of 
job after Another— without moving from 
cmr machine to another. 

Job* . . , Tram payroll! to inventories. 



From computirlR interest to figuring flirt- 

tiStiCttl • I ■■: :■ 

It reduces your investment in equip- 
ment in personnel , . An desk space. 

Saves money, time and effort. 

Yet . . . the new Underwood Surid- 
atrond Automatic Printing CakuJ,iTnr 
performs alt of its various operations 
with only a 10-key keyboard* 

Only jo numeral keya . . . fout/a-oper- 
a ted Tn speed the work... rut tirwrnf 
heacUwing and attendant errors. 

Get full (fdormatson about thii im- 
portant new feature -packed two-ill-one 
machine. 

Fill in the coupon and mail rt , . ♦ 
tifiht now. 



Underwood Corporal ton 

Abiding Machines, , .Accounting Machine*. 
Typevrtitert. . .Cbt fcxm Paper . . . Ribbotil 
On* P*rli Av*nu* P N*w Yftrir 16, N V. 

Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 
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• hitting together ill the gimij ihiiifp 
th-ht go to mrtlie America s standard i if 
living the highest In Jilt the world tails 
For u mighty job of transportation. 

And that'* a job for Amcrfrn's rail- 
roads! 

Far only ihc rrtilromls — with the 
in h k" nil cms capacity unil hi^h tfli- 
ciency made possilifr hy ir.ucj.s uJ 
cars an tracks ot steel - cun do it* 



T £St?fl#7?<?tf OF ^jMifZf&ltf 




The railrnaik link l.irm, ruin? and 
fesrept . - - factor}-, foundry and wure- 
li .Mi -i w \\\\ hornrs in cities, in wns 
, tut I village* in every corner of \\\r. 
nulion. 

h, d-Miku; Mm ir |nli. hnr i'Ltjb-cj-:j Js 
move more (om of freight— mor*" tuiies 
-at a low** average charge— than any 
ottier common i.uiier rransportaunn 
itystem in thd World! 



correspondence to M Dear Mr. Cul- 
vert We didn't though 

It now turns out that "Mr. Cul- 
ver" is a charming young woman, 
who got her yen for writing while 
working in California for the liter- 
ary department of Music Corpora- 
tion of America, That job led to 
three years of merchandising toys 
and clothing for Hoy Rogers, King 
of the Cowboys. And recently stie 
came «a*t to work for Alan Jay 
Lerner. author of the Broadway 
hit "BrtKtidooiT 

YOU'VE heard the old saying 
about too many cooks. Well, the 
same sort of thing can happen in 
the business world. An executive 
can find hiiTj&etf surrounded by » 
many advisers and consultants 
| that ho winds up paying Cor advice 
ftn hnw to do things he already 
knows how to do. And oddly 
enough the man often called in to 
unscramble such a mess is also a 
business counselor, Sheldon R 
Coon.s. 

How Coons, ' The Man With the 
Answers/" operates 1a told by 
COLLI! SMALL, a newcomer lo Na- 
tecjtth Business. 

Bmall graduated from Stanford 
University 12 years ago and im- 
mediately went to work in San 
Francisco as a copy boy for the 
United Press. 11 At the end of a 
year," he recalls, "I was still h copy 
boy, but a happy one. Ultimately 
it wjuS the UP that tlrrd of the 
arrangement and made me a 
newsman, I then began jumping 
around considerably. 

' The Great Conflict saw me put 
on the cable desk, and in 19-42 I 
I wotind itp in the HP's London 
I bureau Since Lhp war I've worked 
about half In Europe and half in 
the United States, I guess, with 
both the Saturday Evening Post 
and Collier's, I resipied from the 
latter about nine months ago to 
free-lance;. ,r 

THE Government's housing goal 
for this year is B 50 ,ooo starts. From 
this, one can conclude that thou- 
sands of new 
horn* owners will 
be nice tine the 
problem of what 
t o d o about 
leaves. Some will 
undoubtedly let 
Nature settle It. 
Others will hire 
someone to do the 
Job. But in most cases Papa will 
draw the as&iginuetiL, And by the 
time that is dene, as glen 
FIBS CHM ANN suggests in this 
month's cover painting, Mama will 
have thought of something else. 
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jp^WHAT DOES IT TAKE to make a boflaf 
\F Government is doing its pari* 
Spending rate of more than $60 .000,000, - 
000 a year already Is here* 

Trend line shows rate soon will be 
closer to 170,000*000,000. 

In a single month (August — -latest fig- 
ures) Government pushed 55,087,000.000 
into the economy far goods, services* 

That brought federal budget expendi- 
tures for five months through August up 
to $24,300,000,000 — nearly 57 per cent 
above the Same five months in 1950- 

Also brought — In—August — budget expen- 
ditures 11,500,000,000 above budget 
receipts* 

That's inflationary— except when con*- 
SumerS are doubling their savings rate. 
As they seem to be doing, 

Which indicates Government can set the 
stage for a boom* 

But consumers are temperamental* un- 
predictable when it comes to getting in 
on the act. Their income is $21,000,- 
000.000 a month. 

j^r'KEEP AN EYE on those government 
Sm stockpiles when you're looking for 
the expected materials pinch* There's 
83,000,000,000 worth of raw materials in 
t hem , 

Public pressure could ease the pinch, 
just as it softened credit controls a 
few months Ago. 

Government already has released some 
copper- — and soitie other unidentified 
materials — from stockpiles to soften 
pinches. 

OMOEE LIBERAL POLICY on allowable 
' costs charged to government con* 
tracts by manufacturer!! is being out- 
lined in Defense Department. 

In general it would enable defense 
contractors to follow usual commercial 
practices in allocating to government 
contracts costs for — 

General research* selling expense, 
advertising, contributions and dona- 
tions, amortisation of emergency facil- 
ities, some other items. 

Restrictions on these charges f set Up 
in controversial Section IS of Defense 
Department regulations, apply now to 
nearly all contracts made for defense 
work* 

Under new policy such restrictions 



would be replaced by standards of "rea- 
sonableness* ■ 

Will take about six months for new 
rules to become effective — if they over- 
come strong opposition along the way* 

First draft will be reviewed within 
Defense, then by industry advisory 
board* 

Also must get approval of Munitions 
Board* Comptroller General Lindsay War~ 
ren. Sharp objection is expected from 
Warren, probably from Munitions. 

HERE'S ANOTHER REASON why tl. 5, is 
%0 producing both arms and butter and 
lots of spending power. 

There were 64.382.000 persons in the 
labor force at summer's end— both em* 
ployed and unemployed. 

World War II labor force peak was 
58,400,000, Came in July *42. 

The difference — enlargement — is twice 
the number of persons now employed 
directly in defense program. That number 
is not expected to reach 3,500,000 until 
the end of '52, 

Note: Size of armed services when 
labor force reached its World War II 
peak was 3,800.000 — only slightly larger 
than present 3,500,000. 

Sise of labor force is not accurate 
yardstick of production* In last war it 
shrunk while production expanded. 

In July *43 it was 57,680,000, A year 
later it was 56,660,000* By mid-1945 it 
had dropped to 55,460,000* 

Rising efficiency was one cause. 
Longer work week o more important one. 
During war years it started \ in July 
*42> at 42.6 hours. In following years 
it climbed to 44.4. 44.6, then dropped 
to 44 in 1945* 

In same month this year work week was 
40*4, slightly shorter than year ago, 

/fr ROSIE THE RIVETER is back— with sev- 
\0 eral million of her sisters, 

And still more Rosies are looking for 
defense Jobs* 

More than 18.000,000 women are in to- 
day's labor force- Compares with 1?,- 
632.000 a year ago, 17,298.000 in July, 
1949. World War II top was 20,430,000 in 
July. *44. 

There's oversupply of women applicants 
for production jobs— even in defense 
plant centers r Frieda S* Killer, ivp-irt- 
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ment of Labor Women' 3 Bureau director, 
finds. 

This gomes along with severe shortage 
of women in nursing, teaching, clerical, 
hotel, cither "women's work" lines , 

Forty per cent of the Inquirers at 
J, 5, Employment Service job-counseling 
centers are women* up from £9 per cent B 
year ego. 

Why are Bo mony women seeking jobs? 
Rise in the number of housewives anxious 
to enlarge family income , Miss Miller 
finds* 

■Why aren't they getting them? There's 
no over-all shortage of workers* except 
in specialised fields* 

DESPITE RISING SUPPORT for vastly 
expanded Air Force, plane production 
in near future is headed down — not up. 

That's because aircraft production 
outruns accessory, engine output. 

Bombers stand outside plane builders 1 
plant s, ready to go except for a tiny 
vacuum tuba. Transports await engines or 
propellers. Fighters lack instruments. 

"And if we get shipment of what's 
short today something else will hold us 
up tomorrow. * That's outlook as one air- 
craft industry man Sees it. 

STICX AROUND — better things are con- 
ing. If you can wait, within the 
next 50 years you'll see: 

The atomic age passed, and industry 
using power from the Sun* 

Salt water converted cheaply into 
fresh water,, with resulting fertile 
lands where deserts now lie, 

A new era of synthetic fuels and other 
synthetics. Among them beer, wine and 
whisky. 

These are the predictions of Dr. James 
Bryant Conant T president of Harvard Uni- 
versity and one of the scientists who 
made the world's first atomic bomb. 

And for good measure he added the 
opinion th»t there will be no World War 
III in this century, 

02 PROJECTING A TREND is dangerous — any 
depart ojent store man can tell that. 
Six months after retail markets 
softened — but only to extent of failing 
to maintain expected rise — department 
stores find 1 

Inventories still more than 20 per 



cent above year ago level. Orders for 
new merchandise off by 50 per cent. 

Store-wide balance of inventory to 
sales in normal relationship still is a 
month or So away — at present rate of 
sales. 

But stocks of hard goods— the # hard 
to get* items in wartime — will not bft 
worked down until January, These account 
for major part of present inventories. 

Unless there's an important change in 
rate of salas, retailers will not draw 
down invent nries now in hands of dis- 
tributors and manufacturers until Trail 
into 1952* At legist one big electrical 
goods maker has chopped refrigerator 
production schedule through first quar- 
ter of *52, 

We have said it before and we'll say 
it again and again and again — business 
thrives on turnover — not on difference 
between cost and Selling price, 

0?ALL AT THE SAME time last month— 
The world's largest oil refinery 
was shut down. 

Fifty million vehicles on U» S. roads 
were using gasoline at record rate. 
Shooting war was in progress. 
And there was a gasoline price war in 
New Jersey* 

Which means the U* S. had too much 
gasoline — at least in one place. And 
perhaps in more than one. 

it also means Interior Secretary Oscar 
Chapman's plans for a $400,000,000 gov- 
ernment -sponsored aoline-f rom-coal 
plant will run into tough opposition. 

Petroleum Administration for Defense 
already has turned thumbs down on the 
Chapmen venture on grounds that the same 
steel put into conventional plants would 
bring forth more petroleum products* 

Addition to gasoline output would be 
fraction of one per cent of motor 
grades* less than two per cent of pres- 
ent aviation gasoline production. 

Would take four years to put plant in 
operation. 

So you may expect the plan's sponsors 
to stress importance of chemical by- 
products — in far shorter supply than 
gasoline. These include benzene, 
toluene, naphthalene p phenol, xylene , 
cresol. others, 

O/HOW BIG is a typical American 
family? 

It's not made up of mother, father, 
and two children — according to Federal 
Reserve Board's 1951 survey of consumer 
finances* 

Survey finds 62 per cent of tf, 5. 
families contain three or fewer persons. 

Here*S how survey defines ■family"; 
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All persons living in same dwelling and 
related by blood* oiarrings or adoption* 
Bat also listed as family units are 
single persons living alone or with 
unrelated persons* 

Twenty-nine per cent (largest group] 
of families are made up of two persons* 

Next comes three-member families* 21 
per cent* nineteen per gent contain four 
members* and same percentage five or 
more* Single person units ituike up the 
other 12 per cent. 

In the $7,500 and over income group 
29 per cent of the families have five 
or more members. 

Twenty- seven per cent have four, 22 
per cent have three, 21 have two. Only 
one per cent are single-member units. 

Surveyors find that about 10,000,000 
spending units had income of $5,000 or 
more in 1950. 

Of these the self-employed, manager* 
ial, professional and semi professional 
groups made up 42 per cent of the total. 

Wage earners made up 45 per cent — a 
rise from 23 per cent in 1946. 

WHERE'S YOUR market? 

Few (If any) markets for goods 
stand still. They're shifting con- 
stant ly T often because of indirect 
causes* Take sugar for example — 

Just before World War II housewives 
comprised the nation's biggest sugar 
market. Industry used 28 per cent of the 
supply. 

Today industry buys more that* half of 
all the sugar a old In the U» S. 

Why? Because the rapidly advancing 
food processing business is switching 
food preparation from home kltohens to 
factory— sized kitchens. 

By-product result of this shift: Ris* 
ing use of oorn sweeteners. House* ivos 
use sugar by habit, custom. It's what 
the recipes call for* 

But professional food processors T more 
alert to costs* increase proportion of 
corn sweet enerD. in their mixen. 

These now constitute slightly more 
than 30 per oent of all sweetener con- 
sumption — a 50 per cent rise (in their 
proportionate share of the market) in 
the last 12 years* 

DON 1 T COUNT TOO heavily on military 
as a market* 
Feeding, clothing, supplying armed 
service forces of 3,500,000 offers a 
tremendous market. 

But not when it's compared to the 
needs and desires of the 52 + O00,000 
U. S* males over 14 who are civilians. 

For example; Announcement that Defense 
Department wants 31 f 000, 000 yardj of 
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cotton twill sounds like a big order* 

It is — until it's compared to the in- 
dustry's capacity* It can produce that 
much in less than two weeks, 

OpLOOK CAREFULLY and you will See two 
' pries rises instead of one on new 
automobiles. 

One is author iaed by OPS for manufac- 
turers and dealers* The other is less 
formal. 

Latter rise cower, in form of rollback 
— to the slimmer trade-in allowances 
prevailing when cars were hard to get. 

Why this reversal of trend where 
there T s no rush to buy new cars? 

■Because we* re handling fewer oars, 
and we've got to make money on every 
deal to come out right at the end of the 
month, ■ explains one big dealer* 

What about his competition? It's In 
the same fix doing the same thing. 

BRIEFS; Watch out for those oblique 
effects- Eased credit may help sell 
big ticket items — but hurt clothing 
sales* i • * Slave labor note: Union:-, 
have won more than 44,000 union shop 
elections since August, '47* , r • U. S* 
railroads put 1,433 new locomotives in 
service during first seven months of *51 
— ten steam, two electric r the rest 
diesel. . * . You — through the Govern- 
ment — own 54 per cent of the land area 
In 11 western states- . * * A billion 
rise in currency in circulation brings 
present level to S23, 000, 000 . 000— four 
times 1939' s level. * . . Who's a 
fanner? Producers who till within New 
York City's limits market £2, 000,000 
worth of truck garden produce* dairy 
products each year, * - * More th&n 17 
000.000 persons are insured for hospital 
expense under individual policial; :: 
private insurance companies, * ■ « 
Building restrictions bothering you? 
Mm S, Government in Germany is complet- 
ing 59.000,000 housing project including 
beverage bar p restaurant, swimming pool,, 
bar, bowling alley, billiard room, 
movie, ■ t * Unification note; Sixth 
Army (not the Air Force) awards contract 
to California civilian flight school to 
train Army aviators in instrument 
flight. They are called "Army aviators" 
to distinguish them from Air Force 
pilots* 
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Our fierce young wrttnrs 

IN MY EFFORTS to get and remain 
cultured I follow the book reviews 
and advertisements and often read 
a new novel or some heftier volume 
that tells what is wrong with the 
world and how to cure it, I also 
study the portraits of authors 
when they accompany the reviews 
or advertisements. 

The feminine ones are about 
what they have always been — as 
pretty as the average and some- 
times prettier. But the male 
authors, and especially tho^e who 
write Action, alarm me. 

When I studied literature r In 
school and colleg e p novelists had 
beards and looked benevolent; or If 
they couldn't do both they chose 
benevolence. A little later they 
began to smoke pipes and took 
tweedy, but still one wouldn't be 
frightened If he met one of them 
in a dark alley. 

Now they all look fierce. They 
can lean on their elbows and 
glower. They don't seem to like the 
world or the world's people and 
they don't care who knows St. 

Their personal despair is only 
partially assuaged by their being 
on the best-seller list. I wonder 
if thLs fad will pass and the day 
will again come when a young man 
who has written a novel will also 
be able to crack a smile. I hope ao. 
Dickens did, and a lot of others, not 
all forgotten. 

Going places in a hurry 

ACCORDING to the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company a child 
born today has more chance of 
dying in an accident {and chiefly, I 
bWiuve-, an automobile aendc-iH« 
than oi dying of pneumonia* influ- 
enza and tuberculosis. ThLs shows, 
I should say, the good and the had 
results when a nation sets out to 
get some where in a hurry : the doc* 
tors, working against time, get the 
death rate down; and the motor- 
ic Is > striving with alt their might 
and main to get where they are 
going 30 seconds before they need 
to, turn a blind corner on the 



wronR side and go sailing into 
eternity I am glad the doctors 
have done so well. 1 wish the rest 
of us were one tenth of one per 
cenl a - wi.se 




The scarecrow lingers 

I NOTICED an old-fashioned 
scarecrow last week, near enough 
to New York to be able to commute 
If he had cared to. No doubt the 
tradition of having a scarecrow in 
one's corn patch lingers on In quite 
a number oi places. I don't know 
whether this means that crows are 
so foolish they haven't learned in 
all these years that scarecrows 
can't hurt them, or thai, human 
beings are so unobservant that, 
they haven't found out that crows 
aren't, and never were, scared of 
scarecrows — they only pretend to 
be when somebody is looking. 

Enjoying bad weather 

VIRTUALLY all of us are In favor 
of good weather and opposed to 
bad weather; Yet most of us, I be- 
lieve, rather enjoy a re cord- break- 
ing bit of bad weather — assuming 
■ hat it does not damage persons; or 
property. If 1 am suffering from 
the heat I Like lo feel that this is 
the hottest August such-and-such 
on record; if I am caught in a 
torrential downpour it is good to 
know that more rata fell during 
that half hour thah during any 
comparable lapse of time in the 
history of Fairfield County. Conn,; 
if a bllsaard block* my drive it com- 
forts me to have that blizzard com- 
pared on even terms, with the big 
snow of 1888. It is only mediocre 
bad weather that I dislike; really 
bad bad weather is always interest- 
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ins and it Is a matter of great f 
satisfaction tn take it in ones 
.stride and Live through it. 

I'll take Chicago 

NO doubt all of us have momenta 
when we wish we had been born in 
some npe of the wnild nther than 
the present. How romantic, we 
think, ancient Athens or the Rome 
of the emperors must have beenfr 
Yet in either city during the so- 
called Golden Ages the average 
resident was a slave; If he were 
technically free he was looked 
down upon if he did any useful 
labor; he Jived In houses or tene- 
ments worse than anything we 
have in this country today; he 
worked hard, fared poorly and died 
young. A few great men flourished 
—the writers, the scu]ptors H a 
statesman or two — and these we 
remember, As I was browsing In 
the classical section of the library 
I concluded I'd like to visit the 
Home of Augustus or the Athens of 
Pericles but if I had to settle down 
permanently I y take 1951 or there- 
abouts and New York, Chicago or 
any other American city a person 
cares to name. 

Good year for moles 

WE HAD mole trouble again this 
summer. I suppose what the moles 
did to our premises would be com- 
parably in human terms, to ft 
tunnel from New York City to 
Washington, But I try to be philo- 
sophical. If we felt frustrated the 
moles didn't, I have no doubt we 
ought to sympathize, animal -lovers 
that we are, with the innocent Joy 
that, filled their little hearts when 
they realized that they had 
traveled under e round all the way 
from the front door to the kitchen 
door and mined nearly all the 
tulips r suppose they had cere- 
monies and made speeches and 
turned out the band. I am quite 
sure they think the world was 
made for moles, I don't think: it 
was, but how can I prove it? 

Between the seasons 

I LIKE the time between the sea- 
sons, when it is no longer summer 
but not wholly fall (whatever the 
calendar says) ; when the lawn 
mower ha4 t>een laid away but the 
snow shovel still wears spider 
webs; when It is too chilly to swim ; 
but not too cool to sit on the sand 
in the sun; when there are still; 
enough days to Christmas and one ! 
ran think calmly about what to' 
give his loved ones, and not make 
up hta mind for a while; when one- 
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A ( B r C and D own a part- 
nership or dew corporation, 
Riich is r^nnal tu its wdJ- 
halaiKrci up-minn. For each 
comrifjuies valuable ahilhiee 
or investment all amree on 



$tt uhat ftapptus if A dits — 
B «tr C m D! Unk.w. plans 
ii.ivr- Ih-cm mntlr- drul 
|j[nv<<l IwJnrrfr.-inil, Prc^ieicl.r- 
tiun or reorganization m&y 
f k* forced immediately. Or— 
^ImoflE. equally di&astrouft — 
a ?ihare in n^m.iL^.'iiH-ni m.i\ 
pass to inexperienced h*n ; 
Or complete &tranir,cr3 + 



The ljcnt prevention is a huy- 
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iiLiw— wht-ihfr \<nar r.nvnc-r- 
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PrTsn Mutual Underwriter 
will a how yon a sound way 
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wilh n seli-cnrnplr liner .sii ik- 
ing fund. Under ihe protcc- 
tion of thi* fund, [he event 
that creates the NEED for 
cash will abo create ihc 
CASH + 
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THE TlL^HONt 
TO CUT 
DISTANCE 




Of course you n*»cd the telephone — 
for contacts wuttid* your office. But 
for your urgent, confidential iwrid* 
rornrnunLcaLLon^ you need Dictograph. 
Why LmproVian? ota ytJUf totephunft And 
switchboard— why ]>ay big- monthly 
rentals— when what you ni?er! is thr/ 
speed, accuracy secrecy and ec&Tidmj'of 
a talJor-madu interior communication 
Byatemr-Dictograph? You + 3t be iur- 
pnaedat how little It coats— how much 
it saves. 

Dictograph Pfjvuto Telephone 
Syslcm gives yeu 1 0 j trvitus y otf 
cannot gtt from the teftphone: 



MBPBftTFiiiTl CiATrvj 


toi*fiOPf fill 


htcvNvt HJflri *l Wgj- 


idtnTtflnliiii 


Sfrrrvry vn all villi 


Fit* i*wlflf 1«iri 


ipttdid Menage i 


iptafctr *p*mibt 








*f lalli 


Hi Binling-Ni Op#iql«r 


tmy Irig foiiliPiii 



C&ll o-ur n&are&t branch for a demon* 
GLrntion, or clip your letterhead to this 
ad and we'll send you ens r histories of 
the remarkable results Dictograph has 
achieved in industries similar to yours. 
Address Dept. NB-Hh 

Dictoqraph 

FROBUtll. INC. JAMAICA J, H t. 

fhi f rival* Tilt#htiH lyiltm 




has more than the usual amount 
of energy and less than the usual 
demands on It I like the time of 
year when the northern earth Is 
getting ready for its winter sleep 
but Is not yet in any hurry to go 
I to bed I like It when Nature sits 
| around like a hale and hearty 
elderly person, most of her work 
i behind her, but a till interested in 
things I like It about now. I like 
October. 
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Wrong guess 



I HAVE been reading or rereading 
the story of the two Dayton 
mechanics who used to tinker 
around with a flying machine, 
("The Wright Brothers/ 1 by Fred 
C. Kelly. Published 1943. Repub- 
lished. 1850 ) In 1601, u the two 
were coming home from North 
Carolina after some experiments 
with gliders, Hl Wilbur declared his 
belief: not within a thousand years 
would man ever fly." 

Three years later man had flown 
—that Is. the Wrights had. What 
is more, they were flying pretty 
regularly, from Torrence Huff- 
man's pasture, Kelly , then a young 
reporter, heard of this but didn't 
look into the matter. As he himself 
says, ,J he didn't need to Investigate 
It to feel sure It must be nonsense. 11 
The United States Government felt 
the same way when the Wrights 
tried to arrange for some tests and 
a possible sale to the Army. Today 
the Government's airplane bill is 
considerably more than the S25«0l}0 
the Wrights proposed to charge for 
the first machine. And as I write 
the Boston plane has Just gone over 
the house, exciting no more atten- 
tion than a parsing cow — no p not 
one per cent as much. The moral 
is: never predict that anything 
won t happen 

News from Alaska 

I THINK I have mentioned before 
in this space my wife's great- aunt, 
Mrs. H. of Ophir. who now and then 
sends m a batch of newspapers 
from Alaska, In winter the Alaskan 
sun pops above the horizon for an 
hour or so then pops right back 
down again- In summer the situa- 
tion is reversed — 11 hardly gets 
dark at all, Thus AtasKa Isn't Like 



Connecticut, mirth le*s California, 
Texas or Florida On the other 
hand two peas in a pod couldn't be 
more alike in some respects than 
Alaska and any American com- 
munity one cares to name. 

Jt has reckless driven, ardent 
boosters. Boy and Girl Scouts, bar- 
gain sales, a housing shortage, 
politics, night club*, hand laun- 
dries taxis, florists, symphony 
orchestras, bridge parties, radio 
stations, fraternal societies, motion 
plrture theaters n. which films 
about adventures in the wilds .seem 
to be popular, professional baseball 
clubs, a humane j&oetety and (I be- 
lieve, though I may be getting it 
confused with California) a cli- 
mate. Some wish Alaska to be a 
state, others do not Whatever 
happens Alaska goes to show that 
wherever people behave like 
Americans there Is a hunk of 
America- 
Columbus Day 

EVERY Oct 12 I wonder how it 
would be II Columbus or somebody 
else hadn't discovered America. 
Would we all be wandering around 
with feathers in our (If any) hair 
and living a peaceful, simple Life? 
Would this be better than the way 
things are, when wc not only have 
to worry about our own trouble* 
but about Europe's troubles, too? 
SomH imef> I ihink one thing and 
sometimes another but 1 would al- 
ways be glad not to work on 
Columbus Day If it were possible, 
tit never is,) 

Th« big weak end 

I DO fiEUEVE one of the pleasant* 
est sights in the whole world is 
somebody meeting somebody at a 
suburban railway station on a Fri- 
day evening- I ride past a number 
of such stations on my own way 
home. The congestion Is sometimes 
worse than Times Square, but 
there (in summer) are the smil- 
ing, bare -Legged wives and mamas, 
and there are the business -suited 
husbands and papas and guests 
tumbling off the train, and there 
are the children squealing and 
laughing in their still damp bath- 
ing suite {or, in winter, In snow 
suits) and you know there are 
country and open spaces, trees, 
water, stars, games, something to 
eat and something to drink im:lk. 
if preferred), pleasant talk and a 
cool breeze to go to sleep to and a 
party or two tomorrow — you know 
all these things are not far away. 

The British Invented the week 
end. (Before that time weeks didn't 
have ends; they were just fitted 
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into each other with invisible 
Joints except that many peranns 
went to ehurrh, just as many ni us 
do loci ay J But the American week 
end, I think, is jollier and simpler 
than the British, I like It, even at 
tli* expense of the sad moment on 
Sunday evening or (worse yet) 
Monday morning when Lt ends. 




Nature's front yard 

I KNOW I shall get into trouble 
for saying this, but Is there any- 
thing prettier than a village front 
yard that has been allowed to e?q 
to seed? Tall grass, buttercups in 
season, asters— what could be more 
soothing to those who love nature 
more than they do lawn mowers? 
But you never see such front yards 
except when the house behind 
them Is uninhabited. Soon a new 
family moves in and soon the 
scythe and the mower take over- 
People t especially female people, 
won't leave nature alone. 

Weightf one cent 

THERE is si 115 one small rorner of 
life not hit by inflation; I can still 
weifth myself for one cent, the 
hundredth part of my dollar. In 
fact, I believe there has even been 
a slight deflation in this area, for 
whereas the weighing machines 
used to charge me a penny for tell- 
ing me I weighed between 165 and 
170 pounds they now charge the 
same for saying I weigh between 
1U and 190 pounds— which is 
obviously a decrease in the charge 
per pound. 

( am offered a job 

I HAVE BEEN invited to fill out a 
blank, in return for which 1 will be 
told about my chances "for prepar- 
ing to break into a thrilling techni- 
cal Job in one qf America's most 
spectacular and fast - growing 
fields — television*" As I already 
have a thrilling technical job in an 
older Industry I am not applying. 
I am not even influenced by the 
hint that if 1 4 'now face the possi- 
bility of military service" the facts 
available for me "may prove 
doubly welcome/' The Oovern- 
mt-nt does not desire my military 
services. But I am impressed by the 





Rockies # * . *—^J* 
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* Browning 
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Cirved solid steel designed by Browning; band -fitted* 
luml-f inched, hnnd-eng raved. This means dependability 
for the hand, and pleasure to the eye. The great practical 
advantage of smooth, finely fined psirti is worth in* 
unusual r:i .muffle airing effort; wear is minimi zed; function 
is positive. Examine a Browning , . P Be your own judge, 
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Browning SUPERPOSED Smugim 

(Omci -Under ^ 

Five Gftfto la SM A.10O* .MOO, S(m cities, 

i htiur 4,i ihtifcf COfflbMUlEiMli' Full. Imprm^d MijJi- 
fkd. Modified, Lnptovtd Qhftdm.. Statf* CyEirwkr. 

Models for Trap, Skccl, F*tW, Marsha 

L2 or 2U 




Perfect GIFT 

fur 

ChriHmu 

Kt inrmciiC 

Birth <M 



BROWNING oSmm, 

M A d r in ifioiun 
M riirDtpt 7 for iiluirrjtii t Iiirr*ii*r*. 
Browning Armi Co, Sc. Louif % Missouri, U- S. A, 
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Full Throttles 



The men in the tani uf The Mil- 
tt jiukee R l>i^ d*e*elic*n Ai^/p- 

A*// right «Long And, everybody 
chc on the EUilrottl un a;o al full 
throttle* too, TA# Miia mrnAeff /#r#A 
j mndrrutlrct to nCftltttitf ttWfJ 
Qperatmt in tbw handling »f tru/ftc* 



Traffic manageri And oiher t*eco* 
lire* mtrrrmied in ihipping find dts- 
irihution in Milwaukee Road terri- 
tory art ifivilvd to **lt uft for infor- 
mation We have agent* in principal 
cine* — well-informed* tram porta* 

■ion men *bo Are eager 10 tervc* AbtlVe Ihfi eats 



opportunities a rouril man now 
hu that he didn't vmd to bait* — 
And. or count. Tic* wm There U 
relatively lUUr demand for cow* 
boy* today And no cm 11 for Indian 
na titers, but television beckon^ 
arid there tt » ft eld for airplane 
pilot* and atomic engineer* Ad* 
venture Alter* itM nature but does 
nut disappear. 

This provincial f'tirth 

IT SEEMS to my wttr that we who 
live on this planet are provincial 
arid not *u flic ten tly considerate of 
the f eelln it* of poaalble inhabitants 
of other pacta of the stellar ayatem 
This rand union la the mult of a 
visit to the planetarium, durum 
which Mm D realised that. aldere- 
ally speaking* there was no such 
thing at north Or south, eojit or 
w'r:<i, elLlirr Yet wr nil keep re* 
ferrlnf to the North Star. even 
when there in no reason for It The 
| mjii and moon riie In the east, the 
way we see ihcm r but H anybody 
were tlvina oh theme spheres (no- 
body wtui, at last account*) they 
would take quite a different view. 
Our north u not the north of other 
planet* h auch as Venus and Mara. 
In fact. It la about as local, com- 
pared with the 4 lie of the universe, 
an the corner of Main and Stow? 
Street* in Watprbury, Vt, If we 
were more mod rat about such 
thinK* we might irt on better with 
other inhabitant! of the Milky 
Way — and for all I know there may 
be some and ihey may be annoyed 
at our altitude of fancied *up*rl- 
ority. 



SHIP-TRAVEL 





the Milwaukee 



Road 



ROUTE OF THE 
Hi AWATH AS 



CHICAGO, (WltWAUICEE, ST. »AUl AND VAClflC lAltRQAO 



A FEW American barbers and one 
barber In Kiiia&lelgnton, England, 
have cut the rate* they charge 
bald hM(]< d men But I do not 
think i hi* movement will spread or 
ouwht to spread In the interest* of 
justice and in spile of some per- 
sona) Interest In the matter I will 
go on record as saying that It la 
always simple to mow down the 
unobstructed middle of a lawn and 
always difficult and dUc our aging 
Lo trim the edge* 

"Came the dawn," «tc 

I WAS STARTLED to learn that 
the first talking movie was 35 years 
old this year This means that no- 
body less than 35 or 40 knows what 
tt la like to look at a film and carry 
on an animated conversation at 
the same tune Nobody, that la, ex- 
cept those who go rlffht on talking 
anyway. In spite of competition 
from the a 
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The State of the Nation 

D 



I LTRI NO the c losing weeks 
of the sultry summer 
now ended Congress estab- 
lished a principle of great 
constitutional importance. 
Most Americans now realise 
that the legislature has suc- 
cessfully asserted its claim to 
be the ultimately controlling 
factor in the conduct of our 
foreign policy, But because 
the congressional action was spread over some 
weeks, and was not confined to the repudiation 
of any single Administration proposal, the full 
significance of the development is concealed. 

it can beat be appreciated by recalling that two 
political Issues of great moment were left unset- 
tled when the Constitution was drafted and made 
the organic law of the United States. One was 
the question at whether or not a state could 
legally secede from the union then formed. The 
other was the question of whether President or 
CoiLsr*"5S has final authority in foreign policy. 

In both eases the general Intent of thp Consti- 
tution was clear. The union was meant to be 
binding and permanent. The ultimate control of 
foreign policy was meant to vest in Congress, 
Nevertheless, room was left for argument in both 
cases. It took a civil war to decide that no state 
has the right to secede. It took the dismal after- 
math of World War II to settle the issue of foreign 
policy control, which is now determined in favor 



of Congress, which is probably a popular verdict. 
Theoretically, the Supreme Court should have 
been able to resolve both of these historic Issues, 
despite their very diflVmH rutlure. That of seces- 
sion, focused by the regional practice of slavery, 
was between the federal Government and the re- 
bellious states. That of foreign policy control tots 
always been wholly within the central Govern- 
ment, between the Executive and the legislature, 
Although the Supreme Court intervened In the 
slavery controversy, notably in the famous Died 
Scott decision. It was powerless to avert the Civil 
War. In the less dramatic, but perhaps not less 
important, controversy over the control of foreign 
policy the Court lias never been able to rule. That 
is due to the wording of the Constitution, 



Congress. In Section 8 of Article I. is given the 
sole right "to declare war." But Section 2 of 
Article II simultaneously makes the President 
'"Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States," The Korean conflict has all 
too forcefully emphasized the difficulty here It 
is impossible to rule judicially thai the President 
may declare war. It Is equally impossible to rule 
judicially that the President, in his military capa- 
city, may not take steps that actually lead to war. 

For reasons other than this confusion almost 
every President has tended to arrogate to himself 
a dominant role In foreign policy. It is naturally 
an executive function and In most other coun- 
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tries is recognized as such. 
In the dealings of one sov- 
ereign power with others 
responsibility must b< 
fpfimrd, and the tradi- 
tional focus point is thie 
Foreign Office. 

Nevertheless, the Ameri- 
can constitutional system 
is hostile to this centering 
of authority and three 
H-./i i air safegitMniE in MM 
that Congress, if It wants, 
can always have the final 
say, In rising order of im- 
portance these are* firsts 
the provision for senatorial 
approval of treaties and diplomatic appoint- 
ments; second, the control of Congress over ap- 
propriations; third, the fact that Congress has 
the power— though never yet exercised — to re* 
move the President, while he has no power to 
dissolve Congress. 

Thus it arises that, although the conduct of 
foreign policy is dearly an executive function, the 
control over it is, in the last analysis, in the hands 
of Congress. And this was clearly desired by the 
men who wrote the Constitution. The one among 
them who was most anxious to create a strong 
Executive — Alexander Hamilton — has left us 
evidence that even he favored limiting the Presi- 
dent's power to direct foreign policy. In No 75 of 
The Federalist papers Hamilton wrote: 

The history of human conduct does not 
warrant thaL exalted opinion of human virtue 
which would make It wise In a nation to com- 
mit interests o* so delicate and momentous a 
kind, as those which concern its intercourse 
with the rest of the world t to the sole disposal 
or a mayl&troLe created and circumstanced as 
would be a President of the United States, 

Because Americans do not like deadlock, and 
also because foreign policy was until recently 
relatively unimportant, the ill-defined nature of 
its control has caused few historic difficulties. The 
one most easily recalled is the refusal of the Sen- 
ate to ratify the Treaty of Versailles after Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson had played a leading part 
in drafting the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and making it a part of that treaty. 

In general , Congress has allowed the President 
and his Secretary of State a good deal of latitude 
in the direction of foreign policy. They have cer- 
tainly been expected to keep the appropriate Sen- 
ate and House committees informed of plans and 
strategy in this field But. with this understand- 
ing, there has usually been little congressional 
interference with state Department planning. 

A series of highly arbitrary executive actions, 
beginning with the Yalta Agreement, explain 
why Congress has now asserted itself so strongly 



in foreign policy matters. Insistence on preroga- 
tive has been the stronger because of reaction 
against the 111 -conceived theory of ''bipartisan 
foreign policy" which in effect meant no criti- 
cism of State Department blunders, 

Even If the Yalta Agreement had been admir- 
able, and nobody now claims that, ft would have 
been resented because its terms were kept secret 
from the representatives of the people. It im- 
pinged on the constitutional right of the Senate 
to approve treaties, much as the decisions taken 
later in Korea impinged on the right of Congress 
as a whole to make the decision in respect to war. 

On top of this usurpation of power is piled the 
evidence of extravagance and futility in many 
State Department operations Secretary Acheson 
has made a smooth case for the countless billions 
required for "foreign aid ' 1 But it has become 
steadily more apparent that actual need has 
served as an excuse for intolerable waste. 



What finally caused the congressional worm to 
turn was Secretary Acheson s a t tern pt to blanket 
EC A and all other overseas spending agencies 
into the Department of State. A pattern for this 
enlargement was established when the depart- 
ment absorbed OWI H OSS and FEA alter World 
War EL By this earlier expansion the Depart- 
ment of State was thrown into an administrative 
confusion from wiuch it has never recovered. Its 
expert function, of developing considered and 
consistent lines of foreign policy, has been almost 
forgotten in the pulling and hauling of the hun- 
dreds of amateur strategists who swarmed in to 
frustrate and smother the old career service. 

If the State Department could now take over 
EC A, direct "Point Four" and promote the 'Voice 
of America' as iU own propaganda department, 
It would become the biggest and by far the most 
expensive bureaucratic machine ever controlled 
by a single appointed official. Against this pro- 
jected expansion ol Acheson's power, even 
more than against the staggering cost of his poli- 
cies, the Congress has risen in revolt. The cute 
in the requested foreign aid appropriations have 
been sharp. But even sharper is the rebuff to 
Acheson's ambition. 

So far as the actual direction of foreign policy 
is concerned, the action of Congress has been 
negative. It still remains true that the Executive 
musl plan that policy, since such planning can- 
not be jione by legislative committees, Within 
congressional competence, however, is definition 
of the scope of State Department activity. 

Probably this department, like any other 
organization, will do a better job for being sternly 
told that there is a limit to the amount of money 
it may spend, and the number of employes it may 
add in an attempt to justify that spending, 

— FELIX MOHLEY 
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This kind of news hampers production 



Anv utcittciii scfiuiis enough to tcauii in 
.m^i il^lLi^hiMi |ui hu'lfcl jH'rLtS 0r7of the 
[teoplt in yuur J,ihnil adveriely,. 

Quite tiLuirt frum the injur v Co cfjc indi- 
vidual u-^rknum, all iw ncrioui in iLttlf, 
jn accident clue n thing* to production. It 
spreads uncuineii throughout tJuc plant 
— as die news it itashed from tine person 
to onotiVr in i ibid of chain reaction. 

/h /nrf, ituififx then* that rnrri dnflar 
ptiitt tmt ai ti*w{*iiHitwtT fpr injury u frf* 
ItMVil Jifur Mate dvllttrt. itM kx iht tut i- 
tifnt iff iV rruftiittfi or xtms'ing prvduthwt. 

So when yoy f re ticketing a ccitipaiiy tor 
WutLuicji" i ( 4JLt»] jcj i *iiU«>] l imurance, iifi't 
it wi*e to tiiiuk llic cuihujipV I hat oncti 
you li i ui mt aj Safety Engineering and Low 
(Inn End Kmc*? One with tri*ni»mvrr 




enoofth and experience enough lu help 
you reduce accideuti in your ptan-L- 1 

Witli Traveler* Gnripei tuition intur- 
Aiiee you pel the service* tif tjie world'* 
most compel cut ^ulTuf Safety Faiguiccni, 
Among iliciv men arc ipcciaLuu in every 
imporlit n I field of aa I c i \ c 1 1 i i ten u i 

Each it Unified in applying icttuncul 
■kill nW COMM nense in working out 



with employers complete safety program* 
t<l reduce accidents and cut insurance 

Prompt Jl3j ic Lh rL*r of claim v is jpsuitd 
through the salanrd claurt atafT of Hie 
Travelers, TIicm men work wit of oFficci 
v Era lexically located throughout [he United 
StalcJ and Canada. Tho provide pin- 
■icuuiL, surgeon*, ipecialists. -unci run* 
sufianls to nerve the injured wor kinan. 

Tin* tpecialuted Mctvkc assures the 
work nun of the licit jiusaihlr physical 
care And hastens li lk return to the job. 

Why not £a|L in your Traveler s agent 
or broker about ymir (.jumpensatiuu in- 
surance problem? Let hun tell yoil IrilW 
Travelers service ca.ii help you reduce 
yonr accidents and your costs* 



oh m roflHS or employee jnsmuwe fT-/ <T' X ,„„ , „ / t^^X" "tHESEf! iSmSSSo^ 

YOU WILL BE WEU SERVED B f 2 // ( 1 J (i VCiCl S , gS^JS ^ ' tf£ 5 ? iK 

th* L nHcJ SfMlm vlnn tfei&iul ih frfH1n4« *|iii> IMi^. 
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Here's the truck picture 
small towns. _ big towns... all towns! 



Everything ihai** built, everything that** 
(Frown, everything that'i bought hat to gel 
frotn one place to another. 

Here'* the job for Chevrolei track* , » * the 
truck* that rrw mart ustn throughout 
America than any oilier make ! 

Thai goes for small towni and hisr mtvtit, 
fcrr light-, medium- and heavy-duty hauling. 
Chevrolei truck* are first fkoift by for arm? tig 
men who mo ve the n at ton* I good*. 

The rcAnon if clear and it explain* why 
more lhan a thousand Chcvrnlet Truck* arc 



bought every day: CAntrtrftt truth cyi m&re 
wvrh don* ai fou toft than *ny oiA/r trurk buitt, 

They taveymi mmiey ripln fr- rn (lie *urt 
by their low purchase price. They operate at 
rock-fan torn cost. They bring more dollar* 
at trade- in. Traditionally, rhw.fi other true It i 
of comparable &pedficatic#flj* 

]f ynu have a job for a truck* your Chev- 
rolet dealer ha* the ri*eht Truck for the job. 
You jubi can 1 1 bcai a Che vrolet I ruck— to 
save your money] Chevrolet Division erf 
Gcncr.il Moton, Detroit 2 1 Michigan. 



(CmiahTlm itf JTanJfljnJ /■>. .>wJ trim xlUtVMrih drpmdfM ** mtUtuPj if Hvrnl.) 




CHEVROLET ADVANCE -DESIGN TRUCKS 



CHEVROLET 
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Washington Scenes 




H 



Efl^nrd Tr Folli-nnl 



|E SAT DOWN opposite 
me in the dining car H a 
big man with gray hair, gray 
mustache, and a worried look, 
After the usual opening ex- 
change — about the weather 
and the beauty of the Hudson 
Palisades outside — we got 
around to the "situation; 1 

I had been up on the Great 
Lakes, traveling on an ore 
boat, and I talked enthusiastic ally about what 2 
had seen— the record-breaking traffic, the enor- 
mous ore docks at Duluth, and the busy looks at 
Sault Ste. Marie, which handle more tonnage 
each year than the Panama, Fuez and Kiel canals 
combined. It was, I said, "some country, 11 

The man across the table agreed that this 
was so, 

"But how long are we going to have it? 11 he 
asked "When are those fellows down there going 
to get It through their heads that we can't sup- 
port the whole world?" 

He said it probably wasn't too hard on the big 
corporations; they had their vast resources, their 
legal staffs, their tax experts, and so on. The man 
who was really up against it. he said, was the 
small businessman; and from this I gathered 
that he was a small businessman himself. 

I said something sympathetic, and then, after 
explaining that I was from Washington, went on 
to talk about how the situation looked from the 
White House, the State Department, and the 
Pentagon, I remarked that the enemy we were 
preparing against was a formidable one; that the 
only thing he seemed to respect was strength — 
armed strength, and a lot of tt 

ifc WeU." &aid my table companion, "if I'm going 
to be devoured t it doesn't make much difference 
to me who devours me t Stalin or Truman.'* 

His vehemence startled me, In a weak attempt 
at humor, I said that Truman probably would be 
more dainty about it. He was not to be pacified. 

"What difference would it make if I'm going to 
be devoured?" he said, as the train rolled into the 
Grand Central. 



A conversation like that is not quickly for- 
gotten. In the intervening weeks, as Congress has 
been going down the stretch and voting on bills 
involving billions and billions of dollars, I have 
thought about it often, especially during the 
angry debate on foreign aid. 
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There was* for example, the warning of Sen 
Everett Dirksen, Illinois Republican, about the 
"give-away mania. 1 * 

<h How long can that continue?" Dirksen asked 
"Not too long before the solvency of America wil] 
come into real jeopardy. . , . America can die from 
suicide within— suicide via the fiscal route before 
those other dangers could reach us." 

Other members or Congress, It might be said, 
are just as much concerned about solvency as 
Dirksen is. Where they break with him, most of 
them. Is in their appraisal of the Russian threat, 
and In their ideas about how to meet it. In a gen- 
eral way* the argument of venerable Sen, 
Theodore Green. Rhode Island Democrat, prob- 
ably sums up their viewpoint: 

"We hear much said about taking money out 
□f the taxpayers' pockets. It Is the representa- 
tives o* the people who are voting to appropriate 
money to defend the people. It is not a question 
of whether we can afford It. It is a question of 
whether we can afford not to do it. , . . What good 
will the money do in our pockets In case we lose 
the war?" 

Or, as Sen, Brien Me Mat ion. Connecticut 
Democrat, puts it, 41 If It la left to me, I will balance 
the military power of the Kremlin before I 
balance the budget.* 1 



As autumn moves in and Congress prepares to 
move out, Washington is a much more patient 
city than it was a few months ago. There are 
worries—there always are— but the biggest one 
has not yet materialised. There has been no ap- 
preciable "letdown/ 1 

Indeed, not Inns 1_s && happened here that would 
give any comfort to Mos- 
cow T unless it be the grow- 
ing uneasiness about the 
stupendous drain on the 
Treasury. 

What about the small 
businessman? Is his plight 
as bad els my companion of 
the dining car suggested? 

It is pretty generally 
agreed here that he has 
much to gripe about. He is 
overwhelmed by paper 
work (OPS regulations and 
the like); he is always in 
danger of losing his work- 
ers to a bigger company: 
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C \f *\ he complains that procure- 
L ' V £f £| mcnt officers sttll prefer to 
\ .-^ ^.rf^^.AJ do business with higger 

and better- known firms; 
he faces increasing diffi- 
culties in getting scarce 
materials, and he is taxed 
to a point where Sen. Wal- 
| ^gB gJ]Bt George. Democrat of 

1>1 1 m^r^i/ GiHii^ia says he has virttt- 
J l ' ^ ally no chance "to get 

ahead." 

Of course, everybody 
here professes to be the 
friend of the small busi- 
nessman. Not only that, 
but it is argued that much 
more is being done for him than was done, say\ 
In World War II. Charlie Wilson has a special 
branch in ODM to handle the problems of the 
small businessman. All three of the armed serv- 
ices have designated officer* to look out for him. 
Both the Senate and the House have special com- 
mittees that are supposed to protect his inter- 
ests, and* in passing the new controls law, Con- 
gress set up a Small Plants Agency to help him 
with his financing. 

How much all this lias helped is a question that 
can best be answered out in the country, and by 
the small businessman himself. 



Politically, the most talked-about development 
here has been the surprising conduct of Sen. Tom 
Connally of Texas, veteran chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. If Joe McCarthy 
had got up and praised Secretary Acheson, he 
could hardly have caused more amazement than 
old Tawrn did w hen he demanded a $l a ODQ p OOO>000 
cut in the foreign -a id bill. 

Washington rarely credits politicians; with 
noble motives, and it made no exception in Con- 
nally p s case It assumed he was scared — scared 
of defeat in 1952. He is 74 now, and there is talk 
that he will be opposed for his Senate seat by Gov. 
Allan Shivers, who is 44. 

There is further talk that it would be no great 
asset to Connolly to he known in Texas as a u Tru~ 
man man." and no great asset, either, to be 
known as a "spender." 

The episode has caused some alarm here, and 
not only in political circles. 

Those who were mvsi rlbUnlvil are tbe gppgiff 
men in the State Department and the Pentagon 
who have a hand in building up the United States 
and iU allies. 

These men are beginning to my, for the first 
time, that the West has Stalin ' on the run + lp or, 
at any rate, will have him on the run if it con- 
tinues to rearm and stand united. To back down 
at this stage, they say, would be an immense 



tragedy, which would see Stalin once again In 
possession of the initiative. 

Whether the ConnaUy case is a portent of trou- 
ble is something we will be better able to judge at 
the next session of Congress, but it does underline 
an important fact in the Washington picture 
today- That b that concern over the gigantic cost 
of our arms program is not limited to the Republi- 
can Party, and neither la it limited to the ranks of 
the '"isolationists/* 



In recent weeks, we have seen our lawmakers. 
Democrats and Republicans, trying to grasp the 
meaning of §l t OQG h QG0 ,000— admittedly a difficult 
task. Senator Stennis of Mississippi uses an illus- 
tration, starting with the dawn of Christianity If 
(he points out) a man with $1,000,000,000 had 
started a grocery business the year the Christ 
child was born, and if the man had lost 31,000 
every day — not every month, or every wcek t but 
every day — he would nevertheless still be in busi- 
nrss ;j!id it would be 788 years more before the 
marshal would post a bankruptcy notice on his 
door. 

' That is only Sl h 000 t 0O0,0O0/ + says Siennls. 
"We already have, as a certainty, an appropria- 
tion for just one year, for the military budget 
alone, of a minimum of 375,000,000,000. . . . The 
prospect of the military budgets to come the year 
after this and the following year, is about to make 
an Isolationist out of a confirmed internation- 
alist 1 think it will have that effect on the people 
Of America unless w r e proceed with more caution. I+ 

Senator Long of Louisiana also calls for cau- 
tion, and insists that much money can be saved by 
doing away with "IrUls" In the armed services, 



Senator Know land of California, a Republican, 
sees certain danger signals ahead, and urges a 
"stop, look and listen policy with respect to 
appropriations, especially those to help other 
countries. He thinks help ought to be extended 
only to those allies who will be willing to stand up 
and be counted when the chips are down. 

This insistence on caution where appropria- 
tions are concerned does not suggest any great 
change in the field of foreign policy. As Senator 
Knowland says: 

"We can no more return to isolation than an 
adult can return to childhood, regardless of how 
pleasant childhood recollections may be.** 

Today's concern over expenditures is as noth- 
ing compared to the concern and anger that 
gripped Washington last yea^ when Americans 
were getting a bloody nose in Korea. The big re- 
gret then was that we hadn't spent more on our 
armed forces. Wot many members of Congress 
want to go through lhat again, 

—EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 
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VICTOR CAN HELP YOU 

Increase Efficiency, Cut Costs! 




VICTOR CUSTOMS 
DO ALL THESE FIGURING JOBS 
FASTER, MORE ECONOMICALLY: 

• Invoice and remittance 
handling 

■ Collection end summary of 
groii premium* 

• Figuring operating and 
budget ratios 

■ Preparing pi oil} ond loss 
tta rente nti 

• 101 of her figure problems 
peculiar ro your busing 



Hr.ALTTFULtY pfsignrd, ruggedly buJU Victor Custom* add. sub- 
tract* multiply, divide, automatically compute credit balance You 
can caicutait with Victors. They cut operating costs hy simplify' 
ing figure work and by laving you (he extra cost of more cxpentive 
machines that need I rained operators. 

Available in hand or electrically operated modeb with totaling 
capacirici of eleven or nine column*,. Thert art 42 baxtc trwthh 
iu the Victor fine, from the Utility models lo I hose specially buill 
for specific business problems. Call the Victor Branch or Author- 
ized Dealer listed in your classified phone book ... or mail coupon 
below for Fkrn booklet "The Secret of Speed," 



VICTOR 


Vkttf AMU* MhMh Cm, 0*pt HI 101 
CMcaa It. Illm^Pi 

PtMie **nd free hlct atiifr «hi the complete Victor line 
and free booklet, "The Secret of Speed " ihowinir 
how ibe new Victor CuMonr* do mnn> cjk'ulnlinf 
|wh* mt well mi adding rrtavhinr tottrlt 
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VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 

Cfekogo Ig, Illinois 
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NEW OIL FIELDS 

EDITORIAL REPRINTED FROM fflgftf ||flrk SltltCjS 




THE ROLE OF THE 
PROFIT MOTIVE 

Thi* editorial appeared rwenik in nnr *>f Amerira'i 
irrriil nrw,p*p*±B t The New YonK TlMfcS mtlvw J"i^ 
ikolaiJy I nunv *kiLh and ihc £reat ri*«k* involved 
in thr -r aj < h for oiL 

Th« drreiopttc&l «f new Miurcet «f ail i* only *mc 
phajie nf oil eumpanv ri\aln\ The ml mu+l be lu.lt eft 
fmm the ^runndp refined mm finished product*, truriP- 
|i-"M*hI p » i j rr N ii idiiLrr, irin L <ir lank irar and 
marketed where and when h iti needed. Ever)' *tep of 
the way. erpry dny + oilmen try to win nbtt business 
l*r rtrrinp llir-r job* belief, fa±trr t ttmre efficiently. 

At The Sew YotUt Ti*iF,$ my* *p emphatic-ally: 
. . the role of the fimfil motive in inducing 
Hiu iallj ifiH-f-Jful action is 4 1 primary importance* a fact 
*U\r.U iiLir people and Oil* JegirJflliirs mighl well 
ki-e'p in mind." 




l VCR SON Na.l-Wkn I kk wnll **nwn with it* --UMi 

fiil," la-rn in iv.ir TirtfLfl in lllr WiJIinlNO liii «iln. North 

I >jtl« citH li'Tuinr AmiTiriV 27 1 h oilpmdiMinp *u»lr-- fr wa* 
29 ypAii ago Umr * fringe ait company begun tta kng. 
rrarrh Iit ■ ■ ■ P in V-nh t k- -i n . "]i*tay many m\ timpani**, 
Li rrj ,iUiJ ] I r r lin 1 !'- Iq-ja ftp-J nU'l L.iH rliC State'* 4i rrjjpr 

I'm i dri|(j«j!. in lh< tape I hit the region will provr to tie a 
major oil producer. Oil jwrnpanki are Qci Ling ready to 
*prmf ullllon* hj nnr! the ijuwk, 



TFTiiATmay well he the beginning of a new ma jot domr-iii 
W *3 source in ihe northern Middle VtVsi \* huliraud hy 
two if u oil import tin I lind* 100 mi If- J pari, »ne lait April ill 
North Dakota and anoihrr m the past fori nigh I hi Montana- 
For aewral decades this cotiiiLry has depended heavily, 
though not exclusively* upon southern si ml western area*— 
fiux-h state u Lou i imm t Texas and California, If the** new 
fitid& in North Dakota and Montana presage the open trig of 
ton i pa ruble ridi fiidd* they an* uf great importance, 

*The monntmg iuittiIkt of rjflrs tmd oil heater* in this 
ri.ijjitry k steadily increasing our consumption of this mate*- 
ria 1 1 while from a globul point of view I he- <-hadowH over I hi? 
future of oil pro do it ion in the Middle East* particularly Iran, 
male ii moat desirable to increase production from more 
certain somce§ a as in this country^ as rapidly as possible. 

"In nnr griitifiralinii nw.r these new find a should not 
lose sight of the factors which madi: ii |ii^^ildr fur idl in Inr 
dLioovered al d^pdiH of 7,000 to 11,000 feel mnh i iit ash the 
i islh + The contrihiiUon^ nf geologists drillmg Iruliim.ians 
and relaicd -[Kxiiilista are. of course, of the highest im- 
port an re, for they make possible ihe brat ion and then die 
reaching ol this buried treasurer But important, too, are the 
p-iiLvj pi l-m- .nid the ivillingue^ to Lr^r i i-k- ^Im h motivated 
I hc^e efforts. WelU that find oil are w^H publkizinK but the 
Jjrge- nuffdjer nhir h iire u<i more ihan dry hoWs in tht* ground 
are recorded only in red ink m pi ivale ledgers, 

*The men and organ i/^ltoiii who 9can h h for oi l at faul.^ l m 
depths ri&k millions in audi venture^ and frequently lose 
thimi, But \he\ i'liiititttie i vi n sifter ivprnLnl ili^appoinlrnents 
Ik'IiSIj^i!: i-m li,il.nni prnjil* <\ni io;ide it i\ i r-.i-i m.i I ■ U- pin- 
purl km of sm-te&sefl h attained. In ihis activity, as in many 
oihens the role of the profit motive in inducing serially o^eful 
action is of primary tmpntiince^ a fact which our people and 
ucrj If^jr-Jjtiii - migfil ^< ll ki-K-p in njf!nf. M 
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WALTER ROSS 



IF YOU got a letter In this morn- 
ing^ mail telling you that you had 
suddenly inherited $41 H O0G free of 
income and estate taxes, how 
would you feel? 

Well, you may consider that the 
letter has Just arrived and that 
you're reading It now. How much 
of your inheritance you collect de- 
pends on hew carefully you read N 
too. For the $41,000 is available 
today tci many people who don't 
know they own it; have never; 
therefore, sat down and ffcured 
how they can get it; have never 
tried to collect it* 

We're talking about your new 
social security. The actual stake of 
a young family in the new social 
security — which went into effect 
Jan. l p 1951— is as much as $41,000 
in cash T » fact we will shortly prove. 

The statement that social secur- 
ity Lb worth more to young people 



than it Is to oldsters may come a* 
a surprise, but it is, nevertheless, 
true. Because it is a lot more than 
retirement benefits. 

It is also life Insurance to pro- 
tect youn^ children and their 
mother; It is also a lump sum death 
benefit to soften the financial 
shock of death; It is also a pension 
for aged widows and dependent 
parents. 

It Is the biggest, cheapest Insur- 
ance bonanza the citizens of this 
country ever have had. yet they 
hardly knott it exists, Even a group 
of expert accountants were unbe- 
lieving when we quoted the S4 1.000 
value to them. We had to prove it. 
Here's how we did It. taking in in- 
surance, death benefit and widow's 
pension; 

A father of two children,, aged 
one and two, die* after July 1, 1952 
r the day the new top benefits be- 
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gin) . with six quarters— 18 months 
— of coverage at the top social 
security level, at a salary of $3,600, 

1- His widow gets, on applica- 
tion, a lump-sum death benefit 
equal to three times her hu stand's 
5&Q monthly retirement pension. 
This comes to f 240. 

2* His two children and their 
mother get a pension ol 5150 per 
month until the eldest child Is 13. 
During the 16- year period, this 
udds up to £28,800. 

3. His youngest child and the 
mother get a pension of $120 per 
month until the youngster reaches 
his eighteenth birthday, one year 
tfttaft This equals $1,440, 

4# The widow's pension ceases 
when bath children reach 18, but 



she* herself, gels old-age benefits 
when she reaches her sixty -fifth 
birthday* Then, and for T he rest of 
her life— if she doesn't remarry — 
slue draws SflO per mon th— equal to 
three quarters of her husband's 
monthly retirement pension. If 
she hod to buy a commercial annu- 
ity paying this sum > she would hiLve 
to spend about $11,220. 
The total come* to S4i,70tJ. 



And all of this income 1s p by law, 
free of aU taxi 

The total will vary with different 
families depending on the number 
of children, th&ir age. number of 
dependent parents — and is based 
on the amount or wa&e credits In 
the father's social security account. 

By any test, though, this is a 
system of cradle-to- grave security. 
Currently it is paying more than 



$15D a (HHM)l)G every month to 4,000.- 
000 Americans, has a reserve of 
more than Si 4,000, OQO ,000 in gov- 
ernment securities. Yet, most 
Americans do not know the ele- 
mentary details about collecting 
the moneys* fact which costs 
them millions of dollars every 
month. 

For example: In 1M1. a young 
man died leaving his widow, 30, 
:tnri a three-year-old son, He be- 
queathed them his savings and a 
small life insurance policy. 

Paying for the funeral cut deeply 
into the ready cash, but the young 
widow budgeted her life insurance 
money and man-ciR^d to live on it 
until 1947. Then she had to get a 
Job. Providing a nur^e, who would 
care for t he child while she worked, 
took a sutet:uit.i:il chunk out of the 
widow's salary, but she had no 
choice — she thought. 

If she had known it, she could 
have had another source of In- 
come from social security — a 
source she waited eight years to 
tap. By the time she found out 
about it in 1051, she had lost irre- 
trievably more than $5,000 in bene- 
fits. This tax -f rep income would 
have enabled her to piece out her 
insurance money without working. 
But it was gone, all except the last 
six months which could be col- 
lected retroactively, under the law, 
and what she might get In the 
future. 

Another widow knew that her 
husband was insured under social 
security but assumed a like many 
people, that she would start get- 
ting the money automatically 1 - She 
found her mistake when she took 
the trouble to make a phone esll 
to her local social security office 
three years later. It was an expen- 
sive error — she had lost two and 
one-half years of benefits and the 
lump-sum death benefit, which 
must be applied for within two 
years of death, 

This sort of thing is happening 
all the time in spite of the best 
efforts pf the socSa] security peoplp 
They make speeches— it's a part of 
the Job — to any group of interested 
citizens, write articles, appear on 
the radio and television. They even 
make- an organized effort to reach 
undertakers. They visit funeral 
parlors, distribute printed forms 
which morticians fill out and send 
in giving the deceased's name and 
social security number with the 
identities of the next of kin. The 
Social Security Administration 
then follow* up with form letters 
to the relatives. 

They go out of their way to find 
people to Whom they owe money In 
one case they had to do_a great 



Eleven things you should know 
about your social security 

1* It's not automatic You've got to apply for it, 

2* if you wait too long, you may lose money. Monthly pay- 
ments are retroactive for only she months from filing; 
death benefits are lost altogether unless applied for 
within two years of death. Ttll your futRily this. 

3- You, or your family, may have to prove right to benefits. 
Keep file of blrth p marriage, death records, etc., where 
the family can reach it- 

4- You can collect your aid -age benefits only if you make 
less than $50 a month— $300 a year — In covered employ- 
ment. Most employment is now covered., 

5* Unless you own your home outright,, have other income 
{rents, royalties, dividends, Insurance, etc.}, you may 
find it Impossible to retire on your social security. 

6- The new social security law has increased benefits an 
average of 77 V 2 per cent; makes retirement worth more 
than $20 P DQ0 tax-free (equal to at least $24,000 of taxed 
Income) : makes widow's and children's benefits worth 
S41.000, or more, tax-free. 

7. New law currently reduces credits needed for benefits. A 
man of 65 with six Quarters of covered employment after 
1050 is fully insured, This means many old folks will col- 
lect up to 120,000 in benefits by paying £81 in tax. 

8. New law elves automatic coverage for armed service dur- 
ing World War II. Anyone who served IB months (unless 
dishonorably discharged) is fully insured until at least 
MHi, 

9- Anyone more than 75 may make as much money as he 
can, even to covered employment, and still collect his 
aoclal security tax-free. 

10, The social security people recommend that you check up 
on your wage credits every year or so, make sure your 
employer Is depositing the tm to your number, Bend your 
account number, name, address, date of birth on penny 
post card to Social Security Administration, Candler 
Building, Baltimore 2. Md 

11- Visit your local social security office to learn about your 
benefits. 
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deal ol detective work to locate a 
beneficiary. It turned out she was 
a cJose relative of a newspaper edi- 
tor who had published many 
articles on the subject , 

With all this, there are hundreds 
of thousands of people who are not 
getting the benefits to which they 
are entitled. 

Now that Congress has added 
about 10,000,0130 more people to its 
coverage, an even greater number 
probably will deprive themselves 
of many millions ol dollars through 
ignorance of the law, 

For instance, one of the new 
groups to be brought under cover- 
age are small businessmen — about 
4.700,000 of them. A local survey 
made among this group In 1B51 
showed that : 

Forty per cent did not know they 
were covered. 

Forty -three per cent had not 
talcen out social security cards. 

Seventy-seven per cent did mot 
know how to pay LhHr .social secur- 
ity tax. 

Seventy -seven per cent had 
practically no knowledge of the 
benefits. 

Many ur-w occupations besides 
Km ail businessmen have been 
brought under coverage so that it 
actually Is easier to list the few 
who are not covered ! 

Owner or operator of a farm, 
Self-employed physic isms, Lawyers* 
den List* , profess) onaJ en gi n eers. 
and certain other professionals. 



Even In "uncovered" occupa- 
tion^ there may be cases where 
payments are due. 

For instance, a self-employed 
American physician was killed in 
an automobile accident In Spain. 
His widow returned to the United 
States with their young chlld 1 em- 
ployed a lawyer, and tried to col- 
lect damages. After waiting nearly 
two years she fired the lawyer, 
hired a second one, Going: through 
the doctor's papers, the new lawyer 
came across a social security card. 

He discovered that the doctor 
had earned some social security 
credits as company doctor in an In- 
dustrial plant. By applying quickly, 
the widow was able to collect the 
death benefit before the two-year 
Limit and started to get her 
monthly pension. However, she had 
lost nearly $2,000 in benefits. 

Another widow allowed her bank 
to handle her finances for her, 
"They neglected to apply for he r 
husband's death benefit and for 
monthly pensions," an official said. 

Social security people of all 
ranks are concerned about getting 
widows to apply fnr their pensions. 
They are even more interested In 
the estimated 000,000 old folks who 
are eligible for old-age benefits and 
don't collect them. 

Their concern !s understandable 
when we add up the retirement 
benefits of social security in terms 
of cash value to an old couple: 

For example, a man of 65. of 



more, with six quarters of top- 
level insurance (33,000 per year In 
covered employment) retires after 
July i t IP52: 

1, Immediately on application 
he begins to collect $80 a month— 
and he will get it every month for 
the rest of his fife. If he bought 
this income in annuities sit ak;e of 
fl5 h he would have had to pay about 

2* When his* wife Is 65, she can 
collect — even ff she has never 
e Limed a penny's worth of social 
security credits— $4 a a month for 
the r^st of her life. To buy a 05- 
year-old wtinran 'a commercial 
annuity of $40 per month for life 
would cost about f7<490. 

This comes to 320.210. 

Some old people are afraid to ask 
for their benefits because they 
think the Government Won't allow 
them to keep their homes or their 
investments. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Actually, 
the social security law puts a 
premium on your ability to create 
as much retirement Income for 
yourself — outside covered employ- 
ment—as you can. Rents, insur- 
ance, royalties, dividends, inter- 
est—there's no Limit on how much 
of this type of income you can have, 
and still collect your old-age bene- 
fits. Matter of fact, some wealthy 
men use their tax-free social 
security benefits to help pay the 
tax on their other income , 

There Is a limit on how much 
money you can earn In covered 
employment and still collect how- 
ever. The law says you can make 
up to $50 per month— or $600 a year 
if self-employed — and collect your 
old -as e benefits. 

Since you and your wife may find 
it difficult to eet along on SI 20 a 
month lor $220 If the two of you 
are able to And limited employ- 
ment), you had better start plan- 
ning now to build up other sources 
of income And to cut down your 
fixed expenses. 

For both of these reasons, own- 
Ins your own home free and clear 
becomes an import-ant adjunct. 

Surveys in Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia showed that 90 per cent of 
the oldsters who could afford to 
collect their benefits owned their 
homes. And that only those who 
owned them outright were jibie to 
keep them any length of time while 
Living on social security. 

It makes good sense, then, to pay 
off the mortgage on y 0ur home be- 
fore you reach 65 to insure retiring 
on your old-age benefits. 

A paid -for home also protects 
(Continued on page 34) 
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By DONALD A. NORBERG 



I HE CHILDREN finally outgre w the smatl Softball 
diamond in the back yard that for years had 
illustrated the old ada^e that you can't grow boys, 
girls and grass. So we brought ta some new top- 
soil, seeded it. and soon a green carpet extended 
from what had been home plate — against the back 
door — down the right field foul tine to the first base 
tree, and over into deep left. 

As I watered the new lawn each evening I 
watehed the development r*f a piuhw.iy through the 
grass And Its pattern ran up and down the block, 
to and from the rear doors of the neighboring 
homes It demonstrated, more vividly than any- 
thing I had seen before, the way of life in a rural 
community. 

A small town ts where latchstrlngs are out fore 
and afr — where folks share their kitchens as well as 
living rooms— and trade opinions on everything 
from the state of the nation to a sure cure for croup 
while returning borrowed butter. 

Go out to the hinterlands, aald Senator Tobey 
during the Kefuuver Crime Committee hearings, ,is 
he emphasized that the testimony was not iadica- 
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lake opportunity for granted: see sons as Future presid 
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tlve of the true American attitude toward people 
and government. Go out into the hinterlands, he 
said, and find the real America 

Albla, In Moii roc county in southern Iowa, Is 
about as hinter as one can go. And. on the basis of 
five years of experience and observation l:- a im- 
munity newspaper editor, Senator Tobey gets my 
nod. He's right. 

This is not Utopia. A once -prosperous coal mining 
industry Is just about dead. The rolling -tff- hilly 
(arms don't have Iowa's best soil. A substantial 
share of our wage earners commute to industrial 
centers from 25 to more than 50 miles away — to the 
Morrell packing plant and the Deere Implement 
factory In Ottumwa, and to Newton, where washing 
machines are made. We are not a community of 
very rich people; but on the other hand few of us are 
pitifully poor. We need physical Improvements In 
our public sc hoots, more all-weather roads linking 
farms and markets, and more parking space in 
Albka on Saturday nights. 

But this Is the real America— an America with 
spirit and confidence . . + with a bright eye on the 
future and a grateful feeling Tor the past . . . and an 
appreciation of moral values in people and people's 
government, 

This Is the kind of America in which an agri- 
cultural revolution is In progress. On our rough 
farms —more than 90 per cent of them owned by 
their operators — there's an expanding transition 



believe the sermon on the Mount and live for each other 
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from grain to grassland farming that eventually 
will put a new, improved floor under community 
economy. 

This Is the kind of America in which A. B, Kness 
builds a better mousetrap. He came to town with a 
model and a production plan. A booster club, the 
kind at which the late Sinclair Lewis made a nation 
snicker, pitched In with community resources. 
Today the Kness Automatic Mousetrap is beating a 
path to doors across the nation. 

Another of my neighbors. Les Behnke, opened up 
a new cream and egg buying station one morning 
and the few dollars he put into the cash drawer to 
make change represented all his liquid assets. His 
business, grew. Not long ago he bought a gadget to 
speed up the dressing of chickens, which he 
operated himself. This summer he was buying be- 
tween $2>O0Cl and £3 P 0QQ worth of broilers a week, 
processing them through an assembly line of a 
dozen workers, and making deliveries to retail mar- 
kets over a wide Iowa area. And now he has whipped 
up a deal for financing local farmers in teres te^d In 
starting scientific broiler production, 

This U the kind of America where Americans take 
it for granted that opportunity Is with us always. 

This Is the kind of America where boys are con- 
sidered candidates for the presidency of the United 
States — not Looked on as a present or potential 
problem in delinquency. It may be an old-fashioned 
attitude, but it turns out pretty good children' — 
happy, well-rounded youngsters whose sports, dra- 
matics, operettas and dance recitals offset our 
inability to stand In Line for 'South Pacific" or 
Dodger-Giant baseball or Army-Navy football 
game*. 
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This Ls the kind of America where the high school 
valedictorian recites the Gettysburg Address at the 
cemetery on Memorial Day. and the municipal band 
plays summer evening concerts on the public 
square, and the best pie out of a mother 'a oven is 
usually dispatched to old Mrs* Jones or the ailing 
Mrs;. Smith, 

This b the kind of America where the Sermon on 
the Mount means more than just comforting read- 
ing. The first Iowa colored girl awarded an Ameri- 
can Cancer Society nursing scholarship came from 
our town. 

Provincial? Hickish? Isolated? 

Offhand, I can count five /arm and town neigh- 
bors who have been in Europe since the end of the 
War. In recent months we have entertained farm 
youths from Holland and Greece. Those who visited 
Europe* and the European lads, found interested 
and questioning audiences as they appeared before 
Parent-Teacher associations, civic clubs, church 
groups and township gatherings of farm famines. 
Just down the street there's a chap who was with 
the American Rangers in North Africa and Dieppe, 
and the community a Ailed with fellows who have 
ranged over the world In wartime from Iran to 
India- Our contribution to the UN war in Korea at 
the end of 1950 was two dead, Six wounded in sic 1 ion. 

One of our country doctors. Frank Bay. Just this 
year wan granted a patent on an automatic surgical 
irrigator. He's also on the school board, and Is a 
volunteer fireman. 
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that is the typical American small town as an Iowa editor sees it 



One of the most popular town and farm meeting 
programs of the winter was a panel discussion of 
the Hoover Commission Report in which two 
women, a banker's wife and a postmistress, and two 
men participated. The banker's wife a Mrs. J. E, King p 
is regularly In demand as a speaker on operations 
of the United Nations 1 organization and as a book 
critic. The postmistress, Mrs. A. E* Hollingahead, is 
recognized as an Iowa authority on public library 
administration and was the first woman to run for 
Congress from this southern Iowa district, 

W4 aren't hicks. 

We've got buoyancy, confidence In ourselves and 
our country, and romance out here in the hinter- 
lands. 

We go to church. 

In the Methodist choir I see white- thatched L- ~L, 
Smith, who Is starting into his fortieth year as a 
piano merchant, and Sally Shaver, pert high school 
sophomore. There, too, is Adrienne Moser p who sang 
and danced tor Ziegfeld and appeared with Eddie 
Cantor In "Kid Boots." She gives constantly of her 
lovely voice to churches, to public entertainment*, 
to weddings and to funeral*. Once, when I suggested 
she might do a better Job of exploiting her talent, 
she stopped me with: 

"The only way I can pay for the tfift js by giving." 

The philosophy of sharing moves beyond Lhose 
back -yard paths which mark our town. 

And what does the Methodist preacher, a native 
or Norway who saw the world while a boy as a mer- 
chant sailor, say? He's a share- the-love advocate, 
thisDr, O S. Bruland. And the theme of moral pre- 
paredness as the essential foundation for progress 
in meeting modern prob- (Continued on pagrc 74) 
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By STANLEY FRANK 

BASEBALLS annual fall classic is 
the game's most unpredictable 
clash from the standpoint of both 
rookies and the sport's top players 



I HE RUMP-SPRUNG poLlticiauH and publicity 
hounds cluttering up the field anally were hustled 
Into the stands and now the contagious excitement 
that always accompanies the opening of a World 
Series surged through Shi be Park in Philadelphia. 
This was October, and a subtle change came 
over the Yankees, who had been trading pleasan- 
tries with dugout visitors* as the ground crew began 
to manicure the diamond. None of the Yankees 
starting against the Phillies was a stranger to the 
tension of the series, but a sudden silence fell over 
the entire team, as though each man were wrestling 
with a private; personal problem. The mood was 
broken by a sports writer who dropped Into the dug- 
out to give Joe DiMap^io a good-tuck handshake. 

"Take It easy. kld, ,h I he feiluw boomed Tr\s just 
another ball game." 

DiMaggio, who was appearing in his ninth Series, 
winced as though he had been struck with a whip 
Instead of a soggy cllchg. 

"That's what they always tell you. h It p s just an- 
other ball game/ ,p DlMagglo said, ' They telj \t to 
you before your first game in pro ball, when you 
come up to the big leagues and before every game 
that tan mean the pennant, You hear it so often 
you almost bet i eve it. Then you get Into the Series 
and you know it's malarkey. I don't care how many 
o£ these things a guy + s been in; he always gets 
butterflies in his belly when he plays In a World 
Series/' 

If DlMagglo. who appears as unemotional as they 
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come, admits he still Is affected by Series jitters 
after playing on more world championship teams 
than any man in history. It's a tinch all bail players 
are seised by the same symptoms. That helps to 
explain the Incomprehensible busts that have 
marked the performance of so many ^reat stars m 
the Series. Conversely^ it also accounts for the even 
more baffling emergence of mediocre playera who 
went crazy with the heat for a few days, then faded 
out of sight as abruptly as they flared into 
prominence. 

Whq will steal the spotlight In this year's Series? 
Almost anyone, Probably the most improbable can- 
didate, for pressure is a two-way proposition. It 
crushes some men. raises others far above their 
normal capabilities. The Yankee" best hitter in the 
Series last year was Gerry Coleman, their least ex- 
perienced regular, who drove in the winning mn in 
two games, and the Phils' standout was Granny 
H nmner, their youngest regular. There are few 
genuine surprises in baseball over the course of a 
season, The pennant favorites usually finish on top. 
□r close enough to make the experts look respec* 
table, and the WLllLanises. Muslals, Lemons* and 
Rase his generally wind up showing the spring sen- 
sations how the pme should be played- Form goes 
for Sweeney, though, in the World Series— and it 
has been going that way for nearly 50 years. 

The pattern of unpredictability was established 
in 1906 by George Rohe. the grandfather of all dark 
horses. Rohe's name has endured in baseball litera- 
ture for 45 years strictly on the basis of four good 
days in the Series that year. A utility inhelder with 
the Whirr- Sox, Rohe attracted as much attention 
as a strip-teaser's piano player. In lfl-05, his first 
season in the ma Jons he hit .212 and the following 
year he made himself popular only with opposing 
pitchers by belting .258 

Every opportunist must have his chance and 
Huhe got his a few days before the 1 90S Series 
opened , when George Davis, the Sox' star shortstop , 
was put on the shelf by a stomach ailment. Fielder 



Jones » the manager, shifted Lee Tannehlll from 
third base to short and sent Rohe to the vacancy, 
operating on the valid theory that Lhe kid was less 
of a liability there than at the more Important 
short-stop position. 

The loss of Davis was all the bookies — who flour- 
ished long before Estes Kef auver was born — needed 
to make the Cubs topheavy favorites. Touted as 
the greatest ball club ever seen, the Cubs had the 
Tinker- tO-^vers- to -Chance combination and R 
strong pitching staff anchored by Brown h Ruelbarh 
and Overall. The Sox had a couple of sturdy 
pitchers and a i^roup of gents who showed such 
remarkable restraint at the plate that they were 
called the "Rltless Wonders" even hi that era of 
the dead bait, it was, the experts insisted, a joke to 
throw the teams Into the same arena and presently 
it developed that they were right — with reverse 
English. 

Rohe wasted no time whacking the Cubs and the 
advance dope out of shape with the fat end of his 
bat, The leaden 1 man in the Series r he belted a triple 
olf Brown and a moment later scored one of his 
side s big runs in its 2-i decision. The Cubs won the 
next spasm. 7-L, and were locked in a scoreless duel 
with the stubborn Sox In the third same when the 
roof fell in, O'Neill Tannehlll and Walsh singled to 
fill the bases with none out in the sixth. Pfeister, 
the Cub pitcher struck out Jones and Isbell and got 
two strikes on Rohe, Then Rohe socked the nest 
pitch for a triple and all the runs the Sox needed to 
win. 3-0. The Cubs stayed alive by winning the next 
day, l-0 fc but Rohe made them roll over and play 
dead with five hits in the two following games that 
wrapped up the title for the White Sox. 

Having monopolized the headlines. Rohe there- 
after had trouble keeping his name in the papers. 
As a regular in 1907, he batted an anemic 213 and 
WM sold that winter to Mew Orleans. No big 
league club ever brought him up again, 

Was Rohe a flash In the pan who happened to 
get hot at a particularly dramatic time? Lend 
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an ear ig the incredible story of George White- 
man, an even more shadowy fly is re in the legend 
ot game. Whiteman had been knocking 

around the minors for 12 years and causing no 
stampede for his services when the tied Soi picked 
him up from Toronto in 191B, There was a war on 
and, as in a similar situation 25 years later, anyone 
who could Impersonate a professional commanded 
a ma J or league contra c t . Whi te man . s trie 1 1 y a ru rt- 
of- the -mine player in Toronto, was more of the 
same In Best on during the season until he smclled 
the big money. Then he went out and had. unques- 
tionably* the most spectacular Series any man ever 
had Known. He figured in every scoring Inning the 
Red Sox had In six games and saved two victories 
with circus catches, A brief summary of his exploits 
reads like the synopsis of a dime thriller 

In Game No. 1, Babe; Wuth outpointed the Cubs 4 
llm Vaughn, 1-Q. In a classic battle. Whlteman was 
the dj 'Terence on two crucial plays. His gtugifl put 
the qnly run ol the game in scoring position and 
he Jellied a Cubs rally with a somersault in e caich, 
That sLab, incidentally, preserved Ruth's scoreless 
streak of World Series pitching until It was broken 
four days later after consecutive shutout 

Innings. 

In Game No~ 2. the Red Sox were blanked until 
Whiteman led off with a triple in the ninth, The 
Cubs won. 3-1. 

In Game No. 3 P Whiteman drove in both runs In 
Boston's 2-1 decision, then robbed Dude Faskert of 
a home run with a diving catch against the left 
Held wall. 

In Game No. 4, Whiteman was one of the two Red 
Sax on ba#e when Ruth unloaded a triple that was 
the clincher in a 3-2 battle. 

In Game No. 5, Whiteman had an ofT day. So did 
all the Red Sox. Vaughn licked them. 3-0. 

In Game G. the payoff, Whiteman's slashing line 
drive sent home all the runs the Red Sox needed 
to win, 2-1. 

Whiteman was the people's choice in Boston. 
Came !$1& P and where do you think the big hero 
was? Back in Toronto- 

Bringing the record up to date, 

each of the last ten Series, except 
the 1948 exercises P produced a dark 
horse who contributed more to his 
team's success than more widely 
heralded stars. A comeback with 
precedent was made by Jimmy 
Wilson In 1940 when circum- 
stances forced him to return as an 
active player after three years of 
retirement &s a coach. The Reds 
that year began the season with 
three catchers, but a tragedy and 
an accident reduced them to a 
green rookie receiver on the eve of 
the Series with the Tigers. Wilson 
was past 40 and he had caught only 
one fame In two years, but he went behind the plate 
to help the team in the emergency. The cruel pres- 
sure acted like a tonic on the old boy. He played 
error! essly In six games, hit 353 and arcouuted for 
thp only Jmse stolen in the Series, 

Mar ins Eus£o, a young southpaw who was not a 
regular starter in 1941* gave the Yanfeees a lead 
they never relinquished by besting Brooklyn In the 
third tfame. 2-1. Ernie White, a big league fresh- 
ma^ was the key man in the Cardinal^ upset of 
the apparently invincible Yankees m 1942 His 
triumph, also In the third game, was notable on 




two counts, It marked the first shutout inflicted 
on the Yankees in Series competition since 102G and 
it was the slick job that greased the skids for the 
only Series they have lost in the past 25 yean. 

A strange Jinx has been dogging surprise Series 
heroes in recent ye*is t as though the law of aver- 
ages were working overtime to catch up with ihc 
men who flouted it. Wilson died Both Russo and 
White had brilliant careers cut short by sore arms. 
Bill Johnson and Johnny Lindeli, the Yankees* 
leading hitters in the Series of 1943 and 47, respec- 
tively, constantly were involved in trade minors 
and eventually were shipped elsewhere 

Oddly enough, the same fate befell the prime 
movers In the Cardinals' last two championships, 
EmU Verban and Harry Walker. Both were traded 
to the Phillies for players who usually are throw -in& 
to complete deals, Verban, a freshman in 1944 with 
a .257 average for the season, was inspired by a 
curious grudge in the Series that year. He vowed he 
would get hunk with the Browns for £i vine- his wife 
poor seats for the clambake and kept his word by 
belting a hot -112. 

Walker, who hit the same figure against the Red 
Sox in -ifi r and drove in the winning run in the final 
game, was regarded as such a false alarm that he 
was kissed olT to the second division Phils the next 
season. He promptly proceeded to win the National 
League batting title but presently wound up on 
the last-place Cubs with Verban pondering the 
devious twists of fortune in baseball 

They weren't the first to conclude that beating 
the head against a brick wail is a more rewarding 
pastime. Consider the cases of Cookie Lavagetto 
and Al Glonfriddo, who were on top of the world in 
October, 1947, and a few months later were thrown 
into the alley on their ears. Lavagetto was. of 
course, the central character in the most dramatic 
of all World Series Incidents. He got the hit with 
two out in the ninth mniup that not only ruined the 
Yankees' Floyd Sevens' bid for the ftrst no-hitter 
in Series history , but won the game for the Dodgers 
as well. Mention of Oionfriddo probably will bring 
to mind the widely distributed picture of 
his astonishing catch of Joe DiMagglo's 
415-foot drive just as it was about to clear 
the fence for a game -tying homer. Lava- 
getto got his unconditional release at the 
height Of his popularity and Gionfrlddo 
was waived out of the ieamie and ^-nt to 
Montreal. 

AJthoufh the soulless baseball corpora- 
tions are blasted for their callous treat- 
ment of the sweaty slaves, It is tfgn ill rant 
that few discarded Series stars have come 
back to embarrass the teams that shucked 
them off, Even Harry Walker, who led the 
lr-a^ue the same year lhi j Turds unloaded 
him t was so unimpressive that he lasted 
only one more season In Philadelphia. On 
the other hand, some fellows who obvi- 
ously performed "way over their heads have been 
kept on the payroll purely on the strength of one 
good day. 

Cleveland's Steve Gromek is a typical example 
Gromek pitched the game of his life In 1948 when 
he clinched th£ Scries for Cleveland by beating the 
Braves' John Sain, 2-1. The Indians thought that 
game would give Gromek. a notorious in -and -outer p 
the confidence he needed to become a top-notther, 
but they still are waiting for him to recapture the 
touch he had in the mo^t important assignment 
that was ever given to him. f Con tin ziecf on page iO j 
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You Can Stretch 
City Tax Dollars I 



IV A N T to save f 5 per cent? 
Communities are pruning up 
to that amount from their 
housekeeping bills through 
centralized purchasing 



By ARTHUR W. HEPMER 
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FHEN THE head of the house 
comes home and announces that 
money is tight, the little woman 
knows exactly what to do. She 
shops with greater care, hunts 
down special bargains > checks 
quality and compares prices. In 
this way, the pinched household 
budget stretches further and Life 
move* along without too much dis- 
ruption. 

Like the average 1 housewife. 
American cities now face Un- 
reality of the shrinking dollar. 
Money won't buy the necessities for 
municipal housekeeping as easily 
as it one* could And, additional 
tax revenue ll hard to tap because 



taxpayers already are bearing 
stout burdens. 

Thirty-four years ago 1 during 
the Inflation of World War I, the 
city of Milwaukee adopted an ad- 
ministrative change which now 
enables other municipalities to 
keep their services reasonably con- 
stant. Under a special stale taw, 
Milwaukee placed the buying of all 
supplies, material and equipment 
needed by city departments in the 
hands of a single professional pur- 
chasing agent, This switch to cen- 
tralized purchasing has saved the 
taxpayers thousands of dollars at 
a clip. Last year's net savings on 
purchases qf almost $7,000,000 



reached about S90G, 000— nearly 13 
per cent. 

Largely responsible for keeping 
Milwaukee's purchasing stream- 
lined, efficient and economic is 
Joseph W, Nicholson, "dean of rov- 
eminent purchasing agents/ 1 In 
his early GO's, Nicholson has de- 
voted a lifetime to public service, 
most of it to advocating and apply- 
ing sound business principles to 
buying for municipal use. When 
other cities need to cut corners on 
procurement, out goes a call for Joe 
Nicholson. And r as many have 
learned, he Is always ready with a 
constructive answer 

Purchasing Agent Nicholson and 
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Ul staff of 1& perform five major 
functions to save dollars for MU^ 
waukee taxpayers. The purchasing 
department, buy* what the city 
needs in bulk at lower costs and 
,:l. u i:irvi - :.rj vantage of cash dls- 
counts; It maintains a testing 
laboratory to checfc ordered items 
for conformity with specifications; 
it runs a central warehouse to per- 
mit buying In favorable seasons 
and markets, and storage 1 for 
future use; it salvages scrap and it 
handle? the reproduction of forms 
and documents used toy all city de- 
partments. 

Buying Is Its in a jar job. The de- 
p :i r t men t pu rc ha ses eve ry th in g 
from soup to nuts and bolts. The 
List of GO ,000 items includes fire- 
works, whisky, babies" bathtubs, 
toothpicks and lamp posts, rabbits 
and cat whiskers. It also includes 
fertiliser* antifreeze, Christmas 
tree ornaments and Fourth of July 
ice cream. Among the more prosaic 
items bought last year were 84,000 
tons of coal, 1.2 00,000 gallons of 



tors -like room at City Hall Each 
morning at 10 o'clock a bell clangs 
loudly. Nicholson, his assistant, 
Andrew Lehrfaaummer. a stenog- 
rapher and a department head or 
two take seats at a table in the 
presence of two trade press re- 
porters who carry the proceedings 
to the public. For the nest several 
minute* the group studies bids 
submitted for various items by 
numerous .suppliers and makes 
awards, or recommends awards to 
the Central Board of Purchases, on 
the basis of the lowest* most re- 
sponsible bids, Dealers often take 
advantage Q f the right to attend to 
keep Tabs on The ru:iipetitinn. 

All purchases are made through 
solicitation of bids. For Item* cost- 
ing; more than S3 P D00. a formal 
sealed hid has to be presented, and 
is subject to board review. To pro- 
tect the taxpayer against collusion, 
graft or fraud, bid* must be re- 
ceived and time - stamped at 
Nicholson's office before the bell 
rings at ten. Lat e bids are inehgi- 




O] irning of M^tk-d bids Gomel iimce leads lo surpriie results 



gasoline and 750,000 sheets of typ- 
ing paper. 

By law, Nicholson is required to 
buy only for city departments. But 
in practice, he allows three subur- 
ban communities, th* nearby city 
of Racine and various metropolitan 
school boards and sewage commis- 
sions to come along for the ride. 
This saves the smaller units thou- 
and uf dollars, too, as they tag on 
Milwaukee's heels to reap the 
benefits of volume buying. 

To efficiency -mmded business- 
men , centralized purchasing is old 
hat But municipal authorities are 
jfuit beginning to learn that It Is, in 
the opinion of former New York 
City Commissioner of Purchases 
Russell Forbes, neither a fad nor a 
theory but a combination of lojrtc 
and economics/ 1 Centralized pur- 
chasing for the city constitutes. 
Forbes has said, "a sentry at the 
■;ix exit gate." 

In Milwaukee, the sentry keeps 
watch largely in a hoard -of -direc- 



ble. In every action, Nicholson is 
responsible to the Central Board of 
Purchases, Itself under the control 
of the Common Council. 

In cases of tles p the local bidder, 
if there is one, gets preference. But 
Milwaukee does not limit solicita- 
tion to local dealers. It shops 
everywhere for price and quality. 

When a tie Is otherwise insoluble p 
Nicholson relies on a machine his 
department has perfected. It re- 
sembles a lottery box— "the only 
legal gambling device in the state/ 1 
Nicholson beams. He places little 
numbered pills Id a container 
which Is spun around. As the spin- 
ning slackens. & hatch is opened, 
The number on the one pill whic h 
slips into the hatch determines the 
lucky bidder. 

Opening of sealed bids occasion- 
ally gives rise to righteous indigna- 
tion, Nicholson tells of a dealer 
who got hot under the collar after 
a group of bids was opened. 

"Where the hell is mine?" he 



shouted. "I didn't hear it read. It 
was the lowest of the lot" 

Nicholson quietly suggested they 
look for it and everybody in the 
room futileJy corv.hi^J ; 
lated papers and even cleaned the 
floor. As they searched, the man 
uttered an embarrassed discovery : 

"My God ! Here it Is in my pocket. 
I ^uess I forgot to mail It." 

Another frustrated bidder was fit 
to Are his secretary. He had 
ordered her to mail his bid "ipeclal 
delivery" to guarantee arrival well 
in advance of the appointed hour, 
The bid never showed up. He later 
found the bid in his own desk 
drawer 4 Tm sorry/* his secretary 
explained. "I didn't have a special 
delivery stamp so I figured I'd 
better not mail it + w 

Nicholson believes that profes- 
sional purchasing agents can save 
citle-s on the average up to 15 per 
cent by knowing the has, outs and 
short cuts of procurement. A 
trained purchaser, he says + knows 
the best sources of supply, keeps 
records of suppliers, knows when to 
buy and understands the value of 
getting departments to standard- 
ise their requirements so he may 
purchase in the largest possible 
lots. A number of years ago. he re- 
calls, Milwaukee paid Si, 200 a year 
for Insurance against burglary, 
robbery and theft. By setting up 
standard specifications and solicit- 
ing bids In terms of them, the 
premium dropped in three succes- 
sive years to $BGQ, SG00 and then to 
S400 — a saving of two thirds 

Standardizing the specifications 
saves money every ttme H Nicholson 
maintains. The price of cleaning 
powder dropped from an average 
of 17 cents to four cents a pound 
once Milwaukee drew up its speci- 
fications, Similarly, spark plugs 
purchased for SI cents cost 55 to 75 
cents on the open market. By buy- 
ing gasoline in bulk to spccifi ca- 
tion P the city has been saving an 
extra five cents a gallon. 

Price is only one factor, Nichol- 
son holds; quality is on the other 
side of the coin. The city tests all 
purchase on a sample basis regu- 
larly. As a reminder that the city 
is interested in quality along with 
price, Nicholson keep,* thr fallow- 
ing bit of doggerel handy for any 
bidder to see, hoping it will inspire 
the dealer ready to sacrifice value 
to get In with a bottom prise: 

' There never was a product 
made. 

This truth you must confess, 
But what some bird can make it 
worse, 

And sell his junk for less. 1 * 
Spurred on by Milwaukee's ex- 
f Continued on page 60} 
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it EKE is a I riiflc association tFiM 
pooled brains and efforts and turned 
a losing business into a thriving one 



■HERE IS an old story about three millionaire* 
who were pelting along in years, had no heirs and 
wanted to get rid of their money as fast as possible 
before they died, 

"I'm going to start playing the horses." said the 
Bttf millionaire. 

I have an even faster way," said the second "Tin 
going to druw out all my money In thousand dollar 
bills, take them up in an airplane and dump them 
out; 

"You're both too alow for me;" -said the third 
millionaire- Tm going to buy a hotel?" 



As any hotel man will be glad to testify, there was 
once a Lot more truth tiian poetry In that story. A 
hotel is one of the world's strangest business invest- 
ments. There it sits— us rooms. Its furnishings, its 
dining ha 11a When business 13 good there Is no way 
to expand it. When Limes are bad there is noway to 
cut down, in eood years and bad the rooms are 
there, and unless they can be kept about 80 per cent 
rented the hotel to bound Li> lose money. 

The din ins room can have customers waiting In 
line and still operate In the red — and, of course, the 
customers do not always fiocfc in, It is subject to 
ML rhe capricious whims of the out-of-town Eueats, 
who may or may not show up that day. and the local 
trade, which may or may not decide to dine out. A 
noted hotel man once said. "'If I could go into my 
dining room before each meal, hand every customer 
a dollar and ask him to eat somewhere else. I'd save 
money! *" 

In the I93fl's about four hotels out of every five 
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were brafei?. 3ome of the new ones went bankrupt 
before they could open their doors , Or, if they got 
the doors open, they found that the sheriff was the 
first customer — and often the last, You could have 
bought just about any hotel in the nation for a few 
thousand dollars down— had you been foolish 
enough to buy It at all 

Yot rod ay business 3 s fine, even better Lhan the 
general prosperity level would indicate. From one 
of the surest ways of going broke, the hotel has been 
turned Into one of the surest routes to success. Hotel 
keeping has progressed from dubious gamble to 
exact science 

The great difference is the American Hotel Asso- 
ciation, a model trade association which has gone 
a long way toward proving that In business "6,000 
heads are 'better than one. The AHA. has that 
number of me mber -hotels. By pooling their bnuns 
and their efforts, the members have turned hotel 
keeping from a penance to a pleasure, from poverty 
to profit. 

Recently tin* m:in;iuet of a little IQ-room inn 
culled the 18DB House, in New Ipswich, N.H Jf sent a 
long letter to A.M. a. headquarters. He had some 
problems, and he needed help: 

What was the bent time of year for a hotel like 
his to do its ad vertising? 




\ I- ik wa- hiii lit I liy liairnjng iH'furr iUui* 

What percentage of gross Income should go into 
the ad budget? 

How could he set up the most efficient and eco- 
nomical accounting system for bjs hotel? 

Was It more efficient to pay employes weekly, 
every two weeks or nnce a month? 

What kind of slipcover material is the most 
durable? 

For enlarging his dining room, would the enclosed 
exmslr lite ion plan drawn up by hJs local architect 
prove practicable? 

In reply the inn manager received some 15,000 
words of advice, constituting one of the biggest bar- 
gains in American business history. For it so hap- 



pens that the inn pays exactly *S a year for its mem- 
bership in the A H. A. 

Close to the other extreme in sis&e is the W&Morf- 
Astorta Hotel in New York, which is also a member. 
Under the sliding dues scale, the Waldorf- Astoria 
pays Si for each ol its l.&Ofl rooms, or $1,&Q0 a year. 
The Waldorf, of course, is hardly in need of any 
advice on accounting, payroll or const rue tJoti 
problems 

But even this big hotel finds the A H A. a useful 
source of information. Recently it sent in samples 
of 20 products — cleaners, polishers and the like— for 
an analysis and evaluation by the a.H.A. laboratory. 
It now knows which of the 20 are good buys p and 
which are not. 

The A H A. has set up a clearinghouse lor every- 
thing the industry should know By cooperating 
through the A.H.A, h member hotels now have the 
benefit of a research laboratory, a couple of ac- 
counting firms and a law firm specializing in hotel 
work, and all the ^ood ideas which various members 
have thought up in all their years of experience. In 
other words, the A.B-A. gives the little businessman 
all the benefits of a big business firm. 

In the atgretrate, it should be stated, hotel keep- 
ing is a big operation The a.H_a fit urea that the 
business grosses about S5.ititi.000.ti00 a year and is 
the nation** seventh largest. 

Together, our 15 H 0Q0 hotels do some spectacular 
things. For example, they buy about &721.ooo,000 n 
year worth of food artd drink. They spend f 35,000,- 
OOt) a year on carpets, and S9 P 50fl»0Qfl a year on 
sheets and pillow cases They even spend $1,000,000 
a year for electric toasters. 

But no single person In the business is big by him- 
self. The typical hotel is quite small; of all hotels 
in the nation, less than one out of nine has as many 
.is 100 rooms. Even the "chains" are smaller than 
commonly supposed. There are 105 of these chains, 
ranging from the well publicized Hilton group to 
little syndicates owning a couple of small- town inns. 
Among them, the chains control fewer than a fifth 
of all the rooms in the country. 

The hotel keeper Is really a little businessman in 
a big pool, and as such he has never been master 
of his own fate. During the 1920'*, when business 
was eoodp prosperity nearly killed the industry. 
Every big -city financial promoter decided to back a 
new hotel, and every town and hamlet decided to 
have a hotel of its own. Everybody pot into the act. 
More than 2,000 new hotels were built around the 
nation. In Chicago alone the number of rooms was 
doubled. Even without the depression, the hotel in- 
dustry would have been in trouble In the l&30s 
because of overbuilding. 

Hardly had the depression lilted when the Indus- 
try had to face wartime shortages. Hotel business 
seemed to be booming— as anyone who ever tried to 
make a reservation in those clays will recall — but the 
hotels were in trouble just the same, 

in fact the boom was not always what it seemed. 
There were more empty rooms than the customer 
would ever have guessed from talhlng to the desk 
clerk- only the rooms were "out of order 11 Rome- 
times a whole wing had to be Hosed off for Jack of 
equipment or of maids to clean Ihe rooms. For a 
typical example, there is the case of the LuSsUh- 
Hotel in Chicago, Once at the height of the room 
shortage, when patrons were clamoring in the 
lobby, no fewer than 183 rooms went unoccupied for 
ten days in a row because no clean bed linens were 
available ! 

Many hotels were doing so much government 
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business that they hardly had any time for civilians. 
Once the Army booked every room in a medium- 
sized San Francisco hotel lor Ave days, for the use 
of nurses shipping to the Pacific The shipping 
orders got confused and the nurses stayed for five 
weeks Instead of Ave days, The hotel had to cancel 
its other reservations and turn away all civilian 
business— and do it without a word of explanation 
because the nurses were a military secret. 

The manpower problem probably was worse for 
the hotel man than for anybody else. One manager 
of a New York hotel actually stood on a street 
corner, begging passers-by to go to work for him. 
Numerous managers often spent their evenings 
washing th<- rUuhib" roimi dishes: nobody else would 
t&ke the job. Five New York hotels wound up with 
women in the job of. chief engineer- 
Hotel managers had a hard time getting dish- 
washers, maids, firemen, bed sheets, laundry serv- 
ice, meat, any kind of food that could be sold at the 
break-even point (much less at a profit) . and even 
such a simple necessity as knives and forks. Every- 
body wanted hotel rooms — especially the Govern- 
ment — but nobody was willing to help. 

Under these circumstances Che American Hotel 
Association was bom. or rather reborn, Actually 
the hotels had had some sort of trade association 
ever since 1879, but Like many business groups lis 
purpose Mil mostly social. In fact, hotel men being 
even more gregarious than most, tt was almost 
notorious for its lack of serious work. 

In the early history of the organization there is 
said to have been only one convention that accom^ 
plished anything, That was in IS i S r when the meet - 
ing was managed by the late E. M. Statler, founder 
of the Statter chain. He hired a Great Lakes 
steamer* got ail the delegates aboard and refused to 
put back to land until they had got their work done. 

tn IJM2, however, the AHA. turned serious. At 
that year's convention the unhappy, short awe - 
rldoen, overworked delegates pledged $35,000 from 
the floor as a start on a big-time budget. The asso- 
ciation expanded its offices, brought In a West Coast 
live wire named Charles A, Horrworth to serve as 
executive vice president, and began to hum. 



One thing that was driving hotel men craiy w,.s 
that they had to understand, remember and abide 
by the ruling of no fewer than 50 separate wartime 
government igencles, The AH. A coded the rules 
into a quick »nd relatively easy digest. 

It persuaded the Government to loosen up on 
some of the restrictions that were keeping the 
hotels from buying essential materials— Including 
the knives and forks badly needed If they were to 
continue serving meals, It began to collect and pass 
along all possible shortcuts, ways of saving time, 
materials, man-hours and money. 

What had to be done in wartime turned out also 
to be a good idea in peacetime. In fact It had become 
such a pleasure by ISHfi that the hotel industry 
never would have abandoned the Idea anyway. 
Today the most prominent members of the Indus- 
try arc happy to serve as committeemen, committee 
chairmen and advisory experts— Jobs that take 
much time and efTort and pay nothing. 

A man rho^n tls an advisory expert may have to 
travel all around the nation on association business; 
hs may wind up spending more time at other hotels 
than at his own One of these men — who happens 
also to be president of one of the bluest New Fork 
hotels; — has said. 'If we spent half as much time 
working on our own problems as the association's, 
we'd all be millionaires/' 

As a result the A H A. now knows practically as 
much about the hotel business as Einstein does 
about mathematics. Some ol the Information la 
more picturesque than useful; for example, its Mies 
solemnly record the fact that 30 per cent of south- 
ern hotels .still provide a spittoon in each room. But 
much of the information Is helping each day to 
make everybody in the business more prosperous. 

A big midwestern hotel recently discovered that 
its water meter was showing thousands of gallons 
more than normal. There was a leak somewhere — a 
big leak— and It was costing a lot of money. The 
hotel's engineer set out In search of it He went over 
every pipe in the water system and found nothing. 

The engineer searched again. Still nothing The 
mysterious and expensive drain on ihe water meter 
continued. The hotel {Continued on page 
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Then Joe Nelson left the doc- 
tor's* office that cold Minnesota- 
winter day he knew that he would 
finally go to Calif or rda. He and 
Mama would leave the house that 
had cherished them for 31 years 
and go where the xtrn could creep 
Into his bones, where he could keep 
on doing the carpentry work he 
loved .so well> where he could ex- 
pect his 57 years to stretch into 80. 

Mama^ pale blue eyes didn't 
change when Joe told her what 
the doctor had said, Her head, 
wreathed in Eray-^old braids, 
nodded and then she turned back 
to the lutfisk she was lifting out of 
a pan of lye water. "When wilt we 
leave, Joe?" 

Til write to Stephen tonight," 
he said. "As soon as he has a place 
for us I guess we can start." 

Stephen was Joe's brother who 
lived in California. He was a grip 
In the construction department at 
a picture company. Joe didn't 
know what a grip was, but he did 
know that Stephen had a new car 
every year and a nice house for his 
fLitr-jl.y. Stephen had tried to per- 
suade Joe to come out to California 
many times. 

Why do you stay in that coun- 
try with such cold weather r 1 he 
would write. "You wouldn't have 
to worry about work here I can 
get you a job at the studio. The 
union steward Ls :j lrLpnd uf mine." 

40 



By THAYER CULVER 



Joe didn't want to leave MankatO- 
He and Mama were happy in their 
warm. quiet life. Joe feared starl- 
ing all over In a strange place. He 
had worked hard for the security 
of his reputation as one of the best 
cabinetmakers In town. When 
people called him for a job they 
would say. "We want you to do it. 
Joe, If you can't start now, well 
wait. Just lei us know when you 11 
be available/ 1 

If a builder needed a Dutch fire- 
place, he thought of Joe Nelson 
right away, There was no one In 
Maiikato who could build a Dutch 
fireplace like Joe Nelson. 

Joe and Mania didn't reveal their 
regret* to each other a* they 
stoically tore up their roots. While 
Mama packed the dishes and 
linens, the corner of her apron 
found its way to her tears often; 
yet h^r ryrs were clear when she 
asked Joe which boxes should be 
shipped and which could go into 
the trunk of the car. Joe's last days 
with his old friends were hearty 
ones. Me sat in their kitchens 
drinking beer and laughing at oft- 
told stories, But always there, Just 
beneath the laughter, was an ache. 
He tried to hide it from Mama by 
bringing home maps and drawing 
pencil lines across them for the 
dille rent routes. 

Many times they had talked 
about a trip out West. 



"Some day, Mama," Joe would 
promise. "Well go to the Grand 
Canyon and Yellowstone Park and 
see those big trees you can drive 
through — the redwoods*" 

But the glaring brilliance of the 
West wa£ strange to them and only 
brought into dearer memory the 
lush, cool green of their home On 
the rim of the Canyon. Joe put his 
arm around his wile. "My, Mama," 
he said softly, ' that really is 
something. *" 

^Tah, Joe" she agreed. There 
seemed to be nothing else to say. 

They spent their first week In 
California getting settled in the 
house Stephen had found for them. 
It was a shining white Uttle house 
and, although Stephen had just 
painted all of the rooms. Mama 
scrubbed it from top to bottom, Joe 
went out to the studio with 
Stephen, met some of his brother s 
friends and was hired as a 
carpenter. 

The day he started to work, Joe 
■A-alki-d through ihi MJimk-d uatr-.s 
of the studio carrying his beloved 
toolbox The best tools to be had, 
Joe owned- He kept them in a box 
he had mads himself from some 
pieces of mahogany left over from 
a fireplace Job. Joe was proud of 
hia toolbox and what it contained, 
as all fine carp* liters arc 

That ftrsl morning he reported 
to the lot foreman who introduced 
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him all around to the wrtjon fure- 
mim, the iuuir foreman and noine 
of the other carpenters Thi:> wem 
liflit to work in i the exterior ot tin 
AdamV houft*. 

J«*3 initiation wns tine of 
amazement Everything went >o 
fast The preeut lumber came in 
from thr mill on big tour- wheel 
dirts and lm med lately win* doled 
out to the different Rang* who 
Marled in furiously 

Jw had eoJlected the neeessary 
hardware and preparing to 
hang a door when foreman Murphy 
walked over Jo him 

"Hry, Nelson, you don 1 ! need 
&rrvw* lor that " 

Joe looked at the man, Mtrprtattd. 

"Just use straight nulls and a 
bullet catch for this work/' Mur- 
phy ordered 

With a puzzled frown Joe sold, 
"But a door fchoiild be htmu wklh 
screw*/' 

"Well, that's not the w;i> we tin 
si here It's ft oing to be taken apart 
in n couple of weeks and we don't 
wi.nt it too strong." 

Murphy Uiid a friendly hand on 
Joe's shoulder. 

I like tfood carpentry as well a* 
anyone but look. Nelson/' he ex- 
plain i d. 'this is make-believe. No 
one will ever see this place — only a 
pun ure of it So Just use nails from 
now on, everywhere. Youll 
used la it" 

"Yes, sir," Joe nodded The door 
bothered him aEl day hut he did as 
Murphy order td 

That nlpht, as Mama carried the 
plate of meat kail* to the Table, she 
usfted excitedly. "Well, Joe. telJ me 
about today Did you see any movie 
stnrrt" 

Toe covered a slice of bread with 
psravy. "I don't know. Mama." 

"Why, Joe, what do you mean?" 
she protested. "You must have 
seer, some movie itars They're 
there, aren't tliey 1 " 

"I don't know/ T he repeated. 
There were a lot a! funny looking 
people around with wigs and 
painted tares, but I don't know who 
they were." 

"Oh, Joe. why didn 1 you look so 
that you could tell me about 
them?" All the excitement was 
draining frnm Mama's faded bhie 
eyes. "Don't you see them when 
you work 7 " 

'ijjft Mama They weren't around 
IM build a mom and then the 
next day they take a picture in it. 
Then after that someone comes 
and tears It down/* 

Mama poured the coffee and eat 
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down disappointedly. '"Well, I 
think that's Just terrible." 

*Tm sorry. Mama, but they alt 
looked alike to me." 

"Well," she ate silently for a 
moment. "Well, how is the work?" 

Always at nipper Mama heard 
the successes and defeats of Joe's 
day, but now he only said, "It's all 
right," In the weeks that followed 
Mama was to become accustomed 
to silent suppers. 

One nail where three are needed. 
Work all day at a fast pace. Eat 
your lunch quickly so you ate back 
in time. Punch a time clock every 
morning and every night. Joe had 
never punched a time clock in his 
llfe_ 

Instinctively, Mama asked Joe 

Less and I ess about his work at the 
studio. At supper, over his favorite 
dishes. Mama repeated bits of 
newsy letters from friends in 
Mankato, marveled at the clothes 
dried in an hour in the backyard's 
sun. talked about driving to the 
mountains aver the week end- 
Then Joe would take his pipe and 
walk out onto the porch to smoke. 

He wished he could explain to 
Mama what was wrong but from 
her surprise when he brought 
home his first pay check. Joe knew 
that Mama thought his work must 
be very important. 1,1 For One week, 
Job?" she had exclaimed, her light 
eyes round with wondrous pride in 
him Now hew could he tell her 
that he, Joe Nelson, wasn't pleas- 
ing his boss? 

Every time Murphy stopped him 
in the middle of a Job to show him 
the right way to do something, Joe 
suffered bewildered embarrass- 
ment. He couldn't remember any- 
one ever questioning his skOL 

Although Murphy didn't want 
the slow perfection of an artisan, 
and although Joe tried to follow 
orders, every time he drove a 
double-headed nail he was sick- 
ened by the thought that whatever 
he was building would soon be 
dead; and when he wasn't being 
watched. Joe tried to give his day's 
labor its old immortality. 

Away from the studio he enjoyed 
playing checkers with Stephen 
again, or delving along the ocean 
with Mama on soft, cool evenings. 
But as the weeks went by Joe found 
himself thinking more and more 
of thelx life back In Minnesota^ 
how every Sunday after he and 
Mama had eaten their midday 
dinner, they put on their good 
clothes and went for a ride In the 
car. 

They would drive around Man- 
kato looking at all the houses Joe 
had built. Just seeing the children 



playing in the yards gave Joe u big, 
deep happy tee ling. All the car- 
penters Joe knew did the same 
thing. It was a ritual with them. 

Here, although at first there 
were many places to see, Joe re- 
turned from their Sunday drives 
with a sense of loss. There wms 
nothing to tie him to the com- 
munity. It was as If he were seeing 
everything through an unfamiliar 
window. There was nothing to 
show to Mama here — nothing that 
fie had done — nothing he was 
proud of. 

At the studio. Joe went on about 
his Job, building for a week. instead 
of for a lifetime, and feeling his 
frustration increase. 

The other carpenters were 
agreeable but Joe was disturbed by 
their attitude. They were thorough 
and fast, yet their devotion to their 
craft was based on something Joe 
couldn't understand. They found 
little pride In the movements of 
their hands, unless it was In the 
winning of a quick poker game 
during the break for lunch. He was 
the stranger among thern. 

Then one morning Joe was 
ordered to report to a stage where 
an Interior set was to be built. It 
was a large Colonial room and 
there In the middle of the back 
wall was an unfinished square, a 
place for a fireplace. The foreman 
stood In the middle of the room and 
told the men what was expected of 
them. A window here, bookshelves 
there, and on that wall, that back 
wall, a Dutch fireplace. 

Joe was about to step forward to 
tell Murphy that he was pretty 
good at Dutch fireplaces when 
Murphy pointed at him, 

"You handle this fireplace* Hei- 
son? ih he asked, 

Joe responded eagerly, "Yes, 
: ir 1 "' 

M Okay p you and Martin take it." 

Joe felt cheated. He wanted 
Murphy to know that he'd picked 
the right man, that he would get 
a darned good fireplace for all his 
disconcert But Murphy was al- 
ready halfway across the stage, 
talking with the section foreman. 

Joe walked over to Martin who 
was spreading out his tools. They 
were a good set but they weren't 
the prizes that Joe's toolbox held- 
As Martin unfolded the blue- 
printed instructions and began 
studying the construction details. 
Joe said what he hadn't said to 
Murphy, 

"Listen, Martin, I can do this 
alone. I've done hundreds ol them 
before— guess you'd say they're my 
specialty " 

Martin looked up. unimpressed 



but interested. "I don't know noth- 
ing about them — never put one 
together." 

Well, why don't you let me do it 
and you can help some of the 
others?" 

"Okay by me." Martin joined a 
group of carpenters by the book- 
shelves and Joe set up for the job 
He sanded down the base and put 
on the plaster hearth thai was 
provided AH the time he felt sick 
inside. When the pieces came in 
from the mill, his disgust mounted. 
They were pine. How could he work 
wood like this into a Duteh Are- 
place? 

Throughout the day as Joe 
worked, following the specifica- 
tions, he remembered the fine 
Dutch fireplaces he had built back 
home. The sick feeling grew In him 
steadily. At three o'clock the fire- 
place was, according to the blue- 
prints, finished. 

Joe was miserable. He stood 
sadly by the mantel, rubbing it to 
a satin finish, taking off Little 
rough spots In the obscure places, 
doing a lot of touching considered 
highly unnecessary by studio re- 
quirements, 

When four o'clock came and 
work abruptly ceased all around 
him, Joe packed his tools carefully 
in his toolbox and followed the 
crew off the stage to the time clock. 
Dropping his card through the slot, 
Joe thought he might have to 
hurry to the men's room the sick- 
ness was so strong. Instead, he 
turned and walked back tu the 
stage. 

"Just once more/' he told him- 
self, '"Just once more 111 build the 
Dutch fireplace right," 

It was easy work taking the fire- 
place apart; it was only pine In 
half an hour the bare wall looked 
as it had that morning. 

From lumber that had been left 
on the set, Joe picked out some 
hard wood and shaped and 
fashioned it to his needs, rejoicing 
Ln its quality. 

The bracing went tn smoo inl- 
and quickly. Joe had never had 
less trouble fitting things. Ha 
didn't think about Mama worrying 
at home nor about the supper he'd 
Tor got ten. He was conscious only ol 
doing what he loved. Once again 
he had warm pride in his skllL His 
happiness grew as the thing 
shaped up under his fingers lie 
was Joe Nelson, Carpenter. He 
could build the Dutch fireplace as 
good as any you could find any- 
where. Maybe better. 

So engrossed was he In his work 
that it was a few minutes before 
(Continued on page €8} 
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Congress Will 
Listen if the 
Story's Good 



By DON YOUNG 



/ 1 WITNESS was urging the House Ways and 
Means Committee to extend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements program. As he made hi a case, a com- 
mittee member interrupted: 

"Are you familiar with House Resolution 231?" 

"No, I don't believe I am" the witness replied, 

"Well, you ought to be. It's the bill introduced by 
the chairman of thi.s ronimitife to do what you are 
asking uc to do," the committeeman barked, 

"Oh, I ace/ 1 was the lame reply. 

The bujf S newsman was an official of a trade asso- 
ciation. He had forgotten one of the most funda- 
mental p yet simple, preparations he should have 
made. He at least should have glanced at the bill 
on which the hearings were based. 

yet it typified the carelessness with which some 
people prepare to go before a congressional com- 
mittee. 

They tall to realise that the success— or possibly 
failure—of Just one major witness can tip the 
scales. The authoritative testimony of a witness 
creates a psychology a fleeting: the entire con- 
gressional debate which leads to enactment of a 
bill into law 

Such a witness finds himself quoted effectively in 
many places. 

The experience of the trade agreements program 
witness had a double-barreled effect. It rattled him 
and his answers to some of the subsequent ques- 
tions reflected his em bar raiment. Then, too, it 



THE kind of bill lawmakers pass 
can depend on the information given 
committees in hearings* The man with 
the right answers is a potent Factor 



seemed to create a doubt in the minds of commit- 
tee members a* to his sincerity and ability. 

Congressional committee procedures follow a 
general pattern, even though they differ consider- 
ably in detail But the variation is not 30 great as 
to permit grave errors either of omission or com- 
mission. A committee gene rally is composed ot at 
least semi-experts in the field of legislation before 
them, some are even highly sfcllled both as to sub- 
ject matter and as to detail 

A committee culls a hearing 1, to obtain much- 
needed information. 2 P to determine whether the 
pro, or con t arguments are the more persuasive, or 




3 r to m:ike an ofTlrlal record on 
wlurh .subsequent action can be 

bftwt. 

In any event, most of the com- 
mlttee members have read the bill; 
many have studied it carefully; 
;i u ;t re fomllliir with the history of 
the legislation in previous seralor.s 
of Congress, In all cases, the com- 
mittee staff— the clerk and techni- 
cal aids — has examined it care* 
fully and I* ready to help members 
develop pertinent questions 

Take the case of another wit- 
ness. 

A recognized lender amon^ hLs 
business associates, he appeared 
before the Ways and Means Com- 
mitlee on a taJC increase bl]J. There 
was a fanfare of advance publicity, 
Helpers scurried ground the big 
healing room distributing copies 
of his mimeographed statement. 
They went first, of course, to the 
press tablet* then through the 
audience, 

The man sat down in the wirings 
chair and carefully read what 
turned out to be a well organized 
brief abounding Ln catchy phrases 
and he ad line words. He finished 
with a slight flourish: "job well 
done" was written all over his (ace, 
It seemed to him that that wa.s all 
there was to It, 

But the inevitable questions 
started coming. At first, they were 
routine. They sought elaboration 
of certain points In the prepared 
statement, The witness did not 
know enough about his subject to 
give helpful answers Ik- w a.* t-va- 



sive. The questions became more 
persistent and pointed as oppon- 
em ^ or the witness" point of view 
saw that their man was vulner- 
able. Finally, one of them asked, 
in effect: 

"Did you prepare this state- 
ment?" 

Well. no H not entirely." 

'-Who did?" 

M Some of my associates " 
That performance was the talk 
of the Capitol cloakj*ooms for days, 
These two "horrible eM-mp^es"— 
and others that could be cited— 
cause a committee to wonder 
sometimes whether hearings are 
worth the long hours that they 
require. 

And they present a serious chal- 
lenge to businessmen who partici- 
pate In government. And particle 
pate they must In these days when 
big government so vitally affects 
their everyday operations. 

That applies to the Individual as 
well as to his trade association, 
chamber of commerce, or indus- 
trial group. He has Just as many 
rights, and is welcomed by the 
committee just as cordially, as the 
organization with which he Is 
affiliated— especially when he can 
build up his testimony on specific 
facts and figures. The only time 
he is at a disadvantage te when an 
extraordinary number of wit- 
nesses request time to be heard 

It is up to the individual, qf 
course, to make Ms first contacts 
with the committee, arrange a 
date to appear, prepare his own 



statement, and take his chances 
on actually appearing. He can get 
help from his own senators or 
representative 1 and their staffs, A 
call from a stafT member to a com- 
mitten Winer, in effect, 1 The sena- 
tor would like to have yon schedule 
ulh j of his consiituents. Mr. Jones, 
early In your hearings — " has a 
way of ^eltinE! things done. 

some trade associations keep a 
long "checte list" of thing* that 
must be done before they send 
their witnesses to Capitol Hill 
Some of these things may seem 
superfluous, yet checking them all 
may avoid entbarrassmmit- 

To begin with, after a committee 
announces that hearings on a cer- 
tain bill will be held on a given 
date, the trade association must 
formally apply Ln writing for an 
opportunity to be heard. The 
letter should request an approxi- 
mation of the date so that conver- 
sations may begin with one or 
more businessmen who may be- 
come the association's witness. 

The association experts then be- 
gin casting about far a suitable 
man. He must be familiar with the 
subject and the association's 
views; must have experience with 
the problem at hand and, of 
course, be available. 

Simultaneously, the association 
experts be^ln organizing the testi- 
mony material. Outside technic 
clans are consulted; the history of 
the i.ssue t.-^ soiic lnto p association 
policies restudied- 

Whlle ail this is going on. the 



association tries to get an appear- 
ance date established. Govern- 
ment witnesses are heard first. 
Then outside witnesgM, PmpmH-ms 
of the legislation come Rr$t w then 
opponents. 

Frequently much jockeying 
takes place before a definite date 
Is set, A trade association should 
know the order of other witnesses 
on the day its man appears, and 
Should find out whether the com- 
mittee wants copies of the final 
statement submitted 24 hours or 
48 hours in advance. This is to give 
the committee and Its staff time 
to study it. That is a requirement 
stipulated by the 1646 Legislative 
Reorganization Act. 

By this time the first draft of 
the testimony has been finished, 
More conferences follow, A second 
draft takes &hape + Incorporating 
desired changes. Additional ver- 
sions follow the same pattern. 

Bearing In mind the commit- 
tee's 24 or 48-hour rule, a final 
draft is readied 

The witness usually comes to 
Washington a day in advance so 
that he may attend one hearing 
as a spectator. In this way he can 
study the committee members, 
listen to the questions, get "accll- 
mated " He also should study a 
small picture book of committee 
members so that he may be able to 
address them by name. 

But B most important ol all h he 
should devote time to a rehearsal 
with his trade association staff be- 
fore fcoing before the committee. 
Eta IT experts should prepare him 
for five minutes or two hours be- 
fore the committee. Arrangements 



usually arc made to have techni- 
cians sit with the witness at ihe 
hearing, Telephone calls should be 
made to the witness 1 senators and 
representative — whether they are 
members of the particular com- 
mittee or not— to inform them 
that he in town. 

Prom that point on. the witness 
is on his own. When he is called, 
he may read his entire statement 
or he may be asked to flic it for 

the record and submit to questions. 
Or he may read the statement 
amid constant interruptions from 
the members. In any event, the 
presentation becomes a part of the 
hearings which eventually are 
printed in book- size form tor any- 
one's information. 

The good witness will answer 
questions; directly, not hesitating 
to say, if occasion demands, "I 
don't know the answer to that one, 
senator; but I will get the in forma- 
tion and send it to you and the 
committee, 1 ' 

The versatility, demeanor and 
personality of the witness go far 
toward determining whether his 
appearance is a success or a flop. 
The best testimony can be ruined 
by a poor presentation 

One business executive came 
from the Middle West to discuss 
with the House Labor Committee a 
phase of labor relations involved 
In pending legislation. It was a 
subject with which he was familiar 
insofar as it applied to his own 
business. When committee mem- 
bers asked him a theoretical ques- 
tion, he did not — and could not — 
Rive a general answer. But he won 
the day when he said that "In my 



Aulhiirrlulkr trail mom do li* t-n-ri hi ill aijirerily and pur- 
|hpm> nflrn can iiftVd ihr rlllin- c mi^n — i nn.i I -Jf-k+1* 



company back home/' the proposi- 
tion would work badly. 

Another businessman went be- 
fore a Senate Labor subcommittee 
to discuss creation of a commission 
on ethics which would suggest 
ways and means of improving the 
conduct of government officials — 
especially at the top levels. The 
Issue admittedly was difficult to 
argue effectively, without seeming 
to ask, "Have you stopped beating 
your wjfe?" But the witness did 
better than average. 

During the questioning, one 
senator edged close to the question 
of ethics in business, especially in 
its dealings with government. 

'This is not a matter that Jttst 
pertains tq people in government, 
whether It be legislative or 
whether it be administrative." the 
witness replied quite frankly, fc It 
does apply to the whole cross sec- 
tion of our society. Certainly all 
of us can think of many acts on the 
part of business that we are not 
proud of. I think It behooves us 
ail to itve under it to the fullest 
degree we can, Just as If we had 
taken the oath/ 1 

Again, under questioning about 
"lavish entertainment" by big- 
ness firms In World War TI h the 
witness replied with equal candor: 

"1 don't think there 1$ any ques- 
tion but that some of those things 
went too far.* 

After the witness finished his 
testimony, and the questions and 
answers, one veteran on Capitol 
Hill gave this appraisal of the re- 
action ot committee members: 

■'He killed them with kindness, 
and they didn't know what to do 
about it-" 

Then there was the executive 
who appeared before the full Sen- 
(Continued on paQZ ?Qi 
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LOS ANGELES, the tur^ 
sprawling metropolis of the West 
Co***, has a lively fin? problem 
The city has b*en growing like 
Jack's beanstalk, adding new fac- 
to lies,, new residences — and new 
fire hazards — by the hundreds 
Further complications are afforded 
by oil wells and refLncri«5 P a swiftly 
expanding doefc area and four 
ranges of mountains topped with 
timber us dry, some months*. ju* a 
withered wheat stalk. 

But Los Angeles" Are chief isn't 
looking far the nearest sanitarium 
Actually, fire ioases last year, in 
terras of dollars, were down about 
12 per cent Residential ft res have 
decreased, insurance rates have 
declined. And. there has been a 30 
per cent reduction in false alarms 

"Something must be happen- 
ing." a fireman at one of L.A. + a 



Trip hu/jjrd »|u»firr nf the elty hr* 
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dr|PLirhiirill. \\ i mirr ;iih I niiirM i - 
ij l» rpi-* , ivi > had^fn* jeri a riilr cm a 
fin- ni^iiir i+ilh Htrenn goin^. :iml 
jirjiiirc'r jump* .t Hi + nun'- n*-l 



When Kids Come In, the 
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bk^er and busier station houses 
observed recently, in some puzzle- 
ment H We haven't rolled a wheel 
in the last two days.** 

Something Is happening In Los 
Aneeles and many othf?r cities 
throughout the United States and 
Alaska , Billy Jones. II, and his 
sister Susie, ten, have been re- 
cruited in the never-ending battle 
against fire. Organized by local 
fire departments, schools and vari- 
ous civic groups into Junior flre- 
fighting brigades. Billy and Susie 
Joneses all across The land are tak- 
ing the gospel of Are prevention 
Lsif o the homes. 

Kiris by rhe thousands are pok- 
ins through their own houses and 
those of their neighbors, looking 
for piles of oily raisa and frayed 
lamp cords They run poor Mrs. 
Jones ragged until she Rets rid of 
the oily rags, and give poor Mr. 
Jones no peace until he replaces 
the lamp cord. 

That is the main Job at Amer- 
ica's pint-sized fire fighters— 
eliminating hazards where per 
cent of all fires start — in the home. 
Each year the total of these home 
hazard corrections runs into the 



THE WAY to cut losses* some fire departments 
are finding, is to teach the children to elimi- 
nate ha/arch. The junior I ire-Ficjhtiny brigades 
carry preventive measures right into the homes 



millions. Not all the hazards would 
result in fires if left untended But 
if only a fraction of them mi^nt 
otherwise turn into tragedy, the 
kids still would be worth their 
weight in fire engines. 

Nor are the Junior firemen con- 
cerned solely with hazards at 
home. In their classrooms, with 
local flre departments helping out 
in the instruction, the youngsters 
study the whole broad field of Are 
safety. In October, when the leaves 
are falling and the grass dries up. 
they alerl their neighbors to the 
dangers of brush biases. After the 
December holidays, they help local 
firemen gather up old Christmas 
trees and conduct safe, ceremonial 
burnings- 

Moreover, the children are mak- 



ing the nation's grownups ftre- 
prevcntion-confccious a? never be- 
fore. In Boston, says Herbert L. 
McNary, executive manager of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters, "we 
know that the children Influence 
their parents and adults to a de- 
gree not otherwise obtained. The.se 
parents and adults carry the les- 
sons learned from the children 
into their daily occupations/ 1 

Result: A marked decrease in 
industrial fires since Boston's 
Junior Hre program started three 
years ago. 

The kids, of course, don't rate all 
the credit for declining tosses in 
cities like Boston and Lu> Angeles. 
Much of the credit goes to tight- 
ened efficiency on the part of fire 
departments and more cone en- 
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trated effort all along Lhe preven- 
tion front. But wherever the 
junior Tire departments operate, 
they have wrought their own bit 
of prevention magic. 

Anchorage, Alaska* learned this 
summer that it hadn't had a fire a t 
a grade school child's home since 
last October. Property owners re- 
ceived a dividend in the form of a 
20 per cent cut Ln Insurance rates. 

In Dallas, according to Fire 
Cn.pt H. L. Futch. "many lives and 
hundreds of thousand's of dollars 
in property have been saved by the 
work done by our school children." 
Fifty-five thousand of tbecn* in 11 
different schools, participated last 
year In the activities of Da lias 1 11- 
y ear-old Junior Fire Prevention 
Council 

And Dallas' Clvltan CLuh has 
won the Pounders Trophy of 
Clvitan International two con- 
secutive y*ar$ for it* sponsorship 
of the local Junior brigade. 

Sharp-eyed Los Angeles kids 
spotted and eliminated no less 
than I4tj,ft25 Are liamrds during a 
brisk Inspection campaign last 
spring. The fire department esti- 
mates the annual saving to tax- 
payers at about $60,000. 

Boston youngsters take the sting" 
out of an average of 40.000 hazards 
every year. The children have been 
so effective that Rep. John W. Mc- 
CormacLc of Massachusetts was 
moved to make a speech about 
them in Congress. 



He said they have done thetr 
work so well that In 1048 Boston 
showed the greatest improvement 
oi any larue rity hi Mn- country in 
reduced building fires per l r 00G 
population. 

' Even more Important/' declared 
McCormack. "there has been a 
sharp decrease in the number of 
deaths due to nre, especially In- 
volviny children. 4 ' 

Tucson P Ari2. r is another graphic 
case In paint. This dry desert city 
receives approximately enough 
rain per annum to wet a robin's 
teet. 

Yet, m 1049, when a Junior fire 
department was organized under 
the leadership of Fire Cap* 
H M Danielson, Tucson s fire 
losses skidded from 5336,000 the 
previous year to 147,000 — lowest itr 
a decade. Last year they dropped 
oil another S5 fc 5Q0. City officials say 
there Is little doubt but that Tuc- 
son's Junior Are fighters had mush 
to do with It. 

And, if there was ever any ques- 
tion of the youngsters 1 efficacy, the 
situation In Tucson's Pascua Vil- 
lage would have disposed of the 
matter, 

Pascua Village, located on raw, 
brown desert at the edge of town, is 
a drab little community where the 
Yaqul Indians live. Many of their 
homes are crudely improvised 
affairs of scrap lumber, tarpaper 
and cardboard, needing only a 
match to transform them hi to 



rubble. Fires were common plane, 
and the Yaquis would watrh, grim 
and impassive, while the black- 
ened remains of a neighbor were 
hauled from the ruins of a burned 
house. 

Then a junior flre-fightlng unit 
wm, organized at Richey School at- 
tended by the Yaqul children La - 
year there was only one fire in the 
village- It was at the home of an 
elderly woman who had no chil- 
dren attending Rlchey School. 

At another of Tucson's schools, 
the junior Are fighting program 
curbed a potential Juvenile delin- 
quent. The lad in question wa.i 
showing promise of becoming a 
charge of the Juvenile court when 
he developed an Interest Ui tht* 
junior fire outfit at his school. His 
first move was to recruit five of his 
buddies for the fire- fighting bri- 
gade and he himself became bu^y 
uncovering combustible rubbish 
and scree nless fireplaces, 

In still another part of town, a 
zealous Meatlcan-Amerlcaii young- 
ster needled his father into rewir- 
ing the entire house. 

"What we're doing," says Dave 
Lovitt, chairman of the city's Are 
prevention committee* raisins a 
generation of fire-conscious 
people." 

Typical of America's big-city 
Junior fire departments— and at 
the same time one of the most 
effective— Is that of Lo* Angeles, 
t Continued oit page 72 * 
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%ur Future 

depends on the 

Proper Location 




PUT THAT NEW PLANT ON THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 

* MAIN STREET LOCATION i i :1k NdlUMl'j blftgCM dollar 
market (Mctfr than JV* of jII UJ) tnAl^tribiCQQH n 
com en triced in the I * tutci And the? Di&rntir \A Columbia, 
scfvn! by the Ptnr^yls.iiiu fLnlfW Tim n)rin\ molt 
than 11 n hill inn J 

V QUICKEST SERVICE ru the L^'-i: iMimisniT nurlf r i d 
the 10 Urgesr cine* m the rjittern hjlf nf the United 5racct 
ue tin che Petitnylv jnm Rjjlrniil Ma.?i>* highway* j,nd 
fine ncrwnrkt nf -kctun-i^rv roj.it serve thi* territory. 

# GREATEST SALES OPPORTUNITY t>«W4tt nu*rr iltan 61* 
of the njtimi'-t v>. i !• "U'saIt hu\iuew anil over ^f>", <4 aE] 
tl ^ rf-T.nl uk* rake fiber m the State* *er*eii hy PRR 

■i«J hwhr 



en/oy fhese many odvonfetg#f/ 

• Mt£CT*TO*DOCK SERVICE U Arlasilu in- I GfOM LllfS 
pnn\ rneant i rn medial, catrcrw co«pnft an« l imjwr piWirs 

• AIL THE ELECTRIC POWER, FUEL AND WATE* 

(nf (XinLiiiui tut, tiitiiitinik i iprranofi, 

• ALL THE MAMPOWEk YOU SECaUlAE r iklfed Had 
unskilled Amwif*'*iarj{«r taht*r "|XKiri*ifl Pennsylvania 
KjiIil.j-.I fcirirnrv 

• IAW MATERIALS Aft UN DA NT Sauhv jn.t indiinry 
provide nK»t everything lltfr h 

• EXCLUSIVE "PACKAGE 9 Ul I DING vmf ipei; ligation* 
can he attangrJ I imp term leiW* tf itr»iccil. 



IVnniThnni* Kn4r<M<J [ihIhiiH«I Aflclilv « 
nip tK'^hti KiHminuriiiic 
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How fym ^ar/fons came to do Hie work off fA*&e 



qpectacular advances in automobile perform- 
O a net do not often come about overnight Most 
result from years of patient research. 

Topical is the loiigHJOiitliiued engine- Fuel effi- 
ciency study that now enable Lurrent General 
Motors oars to get as much as 3flV more u<irk out 
of ;l gallon <-f misoliiR' (b;u i theii predecessors of 
tuenty-five years ago. 

For the basic assignment of CM research is to 
dissatisfied with things lis they are -to keep 
applying the latest knowledge of physics and 



chemistry — to keep examining metals, plastics, 
finishes, every material ami method of potfftflfl 
future ii.se in cars. 

These research discoveries are the beginnings of 
better engineering and of better manufacturing. 
Out of their combined efforts come the steady 
ycar-by-yoar advances that add up to pact-making 
improvements in t] unlit y< performance and value 
in nllGcniTal Minors Lars— and to something more. 

For these advances also help CM to do a betler 
jnh supplying, America's needs in times of crisis. 




t itr. FIFTH Wta&Lrrem* *t m*r\\t tttvk** 
llfif In h'lf drinrn at the CM 

f'r>nma Z**wuntl. Frju-Iicuily tfUiir-'fi}***, it 
i nnhln fnitit\nrrt t<* ^tm^t wjimi with n- 
hi-mf rirointru Jir/jn irirrMirri- tuet f\trtJHf\tp- 

ii.ih V'ypifjiJ at tii^t^-fketkt tin ttvrff ttetoB 



OEXEFtAL Motors 

want Mut ietIii p»iim t+w ■■■■ m*pli u 
til [ YHOLtT . hCt^flAC - fllDN Willi] LK < ICICIC < CABJLL KC 
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h*rt* (EftWuinvif in Gkt't tmt^h far iuov> to Nitfd 
h*ttrt r futl'lhTiitirT rngint'i. It finifliy thntn 

inifiinf fnniiiliiikj'J Such fuufj rnnhle fiftl iO da * 
prrtlMian jub ant -tL 'lidfei itMJff 4* CV can oftd 
^ifiM^ i rhji- Ji'i. 
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"NE OP the more puzzling 
characteristics or the American 
business executive over the past 
few years has been his unmiti- 
gated thirst for advice from 
strangers on how to run the busi- 
ness he himself already has bulit 
and operated successfully. 

The modem executive's depen- 
dence on oracles is a compara- 
tively recent development. At the 
same time It is undoubtedly a 
natural one, because of the in- 
creased complexities of 30th cen- 
tury business. Nevertheless, in- 
stead of being slaked, the execu- 
tive's thirst for outside advice has 
mounted with every swallow. The 
result is that he now finds himself 
surrounded by so many adviser* 
and consultants that he often 
winds up paying for advice on 
how to do things he already 
knows how to do. It probably was 
inevitable, but when a man meets 
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himself coming up a road he has 
already traveled, it is bound to be 
a little mystifying. 

Oddly enough, a man who has 
dedicated himself most success- 
fully to helping businessmen out 
ol the wilderness Into which they 
have been tugged and hauled by 
various advisers is himself a pro- 
fessional business counselor 
named Sheldon R Coons, whose 
cerebrations emanate from a 
modest office hi New York. 

Coons is a hulking, deceptively 
slow- mo vine? man of 5fl. who, 
despite enormous Influence in the 
business orbit and an annual in- 
come extending well Into six fig- 
ures, has succeeded in remaining 
virtually anonymous. One of his 
clients has described him. with 
considerable awe r as "a man with 
the wisdom ol a Moses and the 
mystery of a Basil Zah&ro ff.° 
Coons describes himself only as a 
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Few business advisers 
are as little known to 
the public as Sheldon 
Coons, yet he s one of 
the top men in his line 



man who has the time to think 
In any case, there is nothing 
sinister about Sheldon Coons. As 
an adviser to the heads of RCA 
Victor, RCA International, the 
National Broadcasting Company, 
Pepsl-CoLa. and Kalser-Fraaer. he 
deals in services which, for the 
most part, consist simply of his 
sotting out given problems and 
cornering them In such a way 
that they can be subdued by 
harassed clients who otherwise 
would not have the time. 

An exceedingly modest man. a.* 
well as a diplomatic one, Coons 
dislikes discussing his client*' 
weaknesses or Investing himself 
with the panacea of infallibility. 
Nevertheless* one of his clients, 
who prefers to remain unidenti- 
fied, waxes downright rhapsodic 
when talking about Coons' contri- 
butions to his company 

"I can't explain what Coons 
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does, because he does eve rything/' 
the executive said not long a^o- 
"lt s hard to be specific. hut he Is 
positively amazing, I donl know 
whether iVi taaUnct or talent or 
experience or a combination of all 
three* but he has an uncanny 
knack of goln« straight to the 
heart of a problem, and he never 
stops thinking. If he doesn't know 
the answer, he knows where to 
get it. 1 don't know of anyone 
with i*o many sources, Washington 
Included 

"When we hired Coons, we 
weren't doing so well. We asked 
him what was wronp. He looked 
at our balance sheet and told us 
immediately that our accounting 
system was no good, despite the 
fact that we had a whole platoon 
of certified public account ants. He 
was right. Next he found, through 
a statistician, that our *oLf i >men 
were traveling too far and on the 
wrong routes. He was ripht 
a^ain. Then Cqo ns decided we 
didn't have a good Labor policy, 
although it had seemed all right 
to us t so he picked out a labor 
consultant Tor us. Things have 
ioi proved Immensely in our labor 
relations. 

"Not long ago, we were having 
B hard time picking out a new slo- 
gan from a number which had 
been submitted- After you've 
worked with Coons for a while, 
you have" to conclude he's infalli- 
ble, $0 we sacked him to pick out 
the slogan. It wasn't exactly In 



his field, hot as usual he picked 
out the right one, and it s made a 
btg difference. Now we've even got 
him reading our speeches before 
we give them, and I don't have to 
tell you he's saved us from a lot 
of boncitt." 

The executive paused, rubbing 
his chin reflectively. Then he 
added, "Hell, it's no secret. Conns 
is }uat smarter than the rest of 
us" 

Thl$ may well be. In any event, 
there Is nu Tit Jd which Coons will 
not invade in hbt determination to 
keep the businessman on the right 
road, A typical example occurred 
toward the end of World War O 
when he found himself growing 
anxious over grain forecasts While 
the experts were worry big about a 
shortage of grain and were flirting 
with various proposal* for world 
controls. Coons was worrying 
about the falling prices, additional 
subsidies, and general economic 
d].sk>c:ition ui-hlrh wejuM result 
from a surplus. Finally, after hav- 
ing; his own Independent study 
made, he was convinced there was 
going to be a surplus instead of a 

Unfortunately, Coons failed to 
get himself heard In America. He 
therefore sent the conclusions of 
his study to Lord Beaverbrook in 
London. Be^verbrook was struck 
by Coons 1 optimistic forecasts and 
summarized them m the London 
Daily Express of Sept. 4, 1946- The 
res ttll wm.s that both England and 



the United Slates changed their 
ideas on the world ^rain situation „ 
and Coons, of course, was con- 
firmed as a ranking prophet when 
the predicted surplus materialized. 

Coons' stature as a business 
counselor is all the more impres- 
sive In view of his own spectacular 
burin e* a career which saw him rise 
In seven years from a 17 -year-old 
apprentice In a Wilkes -Bum?, Pa M 
department store to advertising 
director of Gimbels in New York. 
Coons was at Qimbels from 1&15J 
through 1030* and before he left he 
**ns general merchandising man- 
ager and executive vice president 
at a salary which, with added com- 
pensation, went as high as $70,000 
a year. 

During this period, Coons, as al- 
ways has been his habit, did a 
i-rriMl deal of thinking and St made 
him uneasy. He could feel a great 
current of change, The automobile 
here to stay; there were more 
and more newspaper mergers: big 
stores had become public com- 
panies- the infant industry, radio* 
was beginning to crawl: prohibi- 
tion had Introduced the era of iL thc 
great debauch"; and Coons found, 
.-if mnnmUy , thni he was tending 
more and more to gravitate toward 
people outside of the retail busi- 
ness in his constant pursuit of 
mental stimulation. 

Finally , he concluded that he 
and the retail business were not 
meant for each other. In 192&, he 
told Bernard Gimbel he wanted to 
quit and do "something else. 11 
Gimbel asked him to think about 
it for a year. At the end of the year. 
Coon* still felt the same. Although 
he had suffered reverses in the 
market and was M broke like every- 
body else." he was fully prepared 
to throw over his high salaries and 
walk out into the depression cold. 

Any number of maii^ni tru-d to 
hire him when word got around 
that he would be at liberty h but 
Coons £aJd. "No. I am no longer in 
the retail business." David SarnouT 
of RCA offered Coons a vice- 
presidency y but Coons declined on 
the grounds that he wasn't sure of 
his qualifications in that direction, 
Sarnpff then asked htm If he had 
ever considered the advertising 
business. 

'tis," Coons said. 

"Would you be interested?" 
Sam off asked - 

"No/ 1 Coons replied, 

Samoff P however* suggested that 
Coons talk to Albert Lasker. the 
owner of Lord and Thomas, the 
largest advertising agency of the 
time. Coons agreed. Finally, more 
out of curiosity than anything else n 
he accepted an offer as merchaei- 
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TELEGRAPH 

RATES 

me^n Bigger Vd/ues -for Everyon e... 

MORE WOROS FOR YOUR MONEY! 



Here's what revised Western 
Union rates offer you noutf Read 
what business and personal 
users can get from liberal new word 

allowances* 

^ WESTERN 
UNION 



NION 



FULL RATE TELEGRAMS 



0K 




NIGHT LETTERS 




Sscrettfty* Since- the ww, bij[ word 
allowancea p my firm pinna do Using Night 

Letters more than ever to get quick 
action overnight, tnatead of in day a, 

find written- record telegrams inv.uluuhLg 
— minimize errors — provide permanent 
reference. Now coat Us less,, EuoT 

old And new rates in the chart below, Note that 
in most canes, Telegrams now actually out 
less thnn before, for the «une number of words. 



OF IN MOST CAStS ATIESS THAN PQflMERL y 
_fOR SAMf NUM8FR OF 



Businessman : Naturally, [ us* tekgramfl 

often, More efficient and 
generally coat lew thnn Other forma of 
rapid communication. The new word 
allowancr* now give me jrreAter latitude 
and bi«gflr savings,, 



If M«" i 



ADDITIONAL WO R 0 S 



Housewife: 1 find tclegrama a jtrral 

convenience for invitotkinfi, greeting, 
to "keep In touch" while traveling, And for 

all social purposes- It** good to know 
I can now use as many "extra" word* as I 
want for just penniea more. 
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the orderly, attention- get ting, writ ten-record 
Telegram Willi oLhr*r rV.rnm of rapid communications. 
Now tacauje JAcv are a bigger value than evqr.*. 

AJwa>s use Teie£rams 



■ ' Ask four Heal -by WetLrrn Unbn fur thl* 

jjl tfflii^ put* KhtduLfi friJJ^r. Uheelt ^.stb thorn 
^ fa* *ir«rUvr Jfci* **S rJii-i JMTftA STATE 
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distil e consultant at S3 5,00ft a year^ 

Coons was ju&l a* successful in 
the advertialny business as lie had 
been In the retail field — and Just 
5ts dissatisfied with his success. By 
1940 he had become executive vice 
president and a director of Lord 
and Thomas* and during his ten 
years with the agency hmd gamed 

much as S15G.0G0 a year. But he 
Sim felt he needed more time to 
think. Consequently, In 1940, he 
called it a (Jay in advertising. 

Coons fee Li that his evolution as 
a business counselor came through 
a greater evolution, which he saw 
was changing the whole structure 
of business and the entire position 
of the Individual businessman. 

The original adviser to the buM-. 
!j:-,-.man had been Lhe Old- 
fashioned banker, but as business 
expanded, the businessman sud- 
denly found himself in need of hi 
lawyer. The lawyer, who had beer* 
primarily a litigant, then found 
that he was being called on for ad- 
vice which frequently was beyond 
his scope. He became a corporation 
lawyer, Meanwhile, the old- 
fashioned banker pretty much 
disappeared when the banks be 
gan put tin special men on big ae-j 
counts. A whoie new pyramid wa^ 
building. 

Then* in the 1920's and H30's< 
the dam burst, releasing a horde 
of new specialists to replace the 
earlier advisers. There were econo- 
mists and statisticians a^d public 
accountants. There were invest- 
ment bankers lite the Lehman^ 
and the Morgans. More advertise 
ing agencies sprang up and the 
businessman found that advertis- 
ing could do more for him than he 
had thought it could. When the 
advertising man, with his broad 
brush, painted a whole new world 
ior the businessman, he became 
the Latter 's primary advi$er, 

Then the businessman decided 
to install his own advertising de- 
partment. Another tier was plied 
on. Someone discovered public 
relations, and the amazed busi- 
nessman saw hts competitor, In the 
adroit hands of a good public rela- 
tions man, transformed miracu- 
lously Into a public benefactor 
There was a rush to climb aboard 
the virtue waFfon, and the public 
relations expert came into his own 

The depression only accelerated 
the stampede. Industrial designers 
began to flourish. There were sur- 
vey experts to chart the future 
When things went really wrong P 
there was a group of practitioners 
known as management engineers 
The businessman was literally 
swamped by the complexities of 
/Continued on page 75) 
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lNYBODY who has tried lately 
L li ] orate a plumber in a hurry 
probably will be astonished at the 
experience of a Brooklyn house- 
holder who. late one night recently, 
discovered his cellar filling with 
water. 

Failing to rouse i neighborhood 
plumber, the man telephoned a 
Now York company. But all 18 of 
the company's trouble shooters 
were out of reach. The company's 
owner was even then driving 
homeward toward Long Island. 

The Brooklyn man sighed* 
selected a pan for bailing and pro- 
ceeded sleepily back down to the 
cellar. A methodical man, how- 
ever, he noted the time of the calL 

A few minutes later, the Brook- 
lyn man answered his doorbell; 
there stood the plumbing com- 
pany owner, repair kit in hand, 
ready to go to work. 

What brought such speedy ac- 
tion was neither mental telepathy 
i cr an Lr.LldruobLlr I rl^ phone, tftri 
the latest device wrought by the 
communications scientists. Driving 
out across the Trlboro Bridge, the 
man had placed against his ear a 
gadget that looks like a hearing 
aid. He pressed a button and & 
feminine voice crackled through, 
calling out a series of numbers. 

One number caused the man to 
pull into the nearest service sta- 
tion. There he telephoned his 
office, and was soon on his way to 
the Brooklyn address. 

What looked like a hearing aid 
was, in fact, a tiny rodlo receiver, 
which some 250 New York business 
executives, doctors, lawyers, pri- 



vate detectives, delivery men. radio 
producers, photographers now 
carry at all times. They are clients 
oi a radio paging system named 
Aircall- At a monthly service fee of 
$10 + the system can locate any sub- 
scriber within a 25 mile radius. 

The system is simple and quick. 
For example, the operator who 
took the Brooklyn man's call 
merely telephoned the Aircall 
office. There another operator 
put the subscriber's code number 
on a sound film where it was broad- 
C&st t and repeated every 23 seconds. 

Aircall has flushed some of its 
subscribers out of highly Improb- 
able locations. One man was paged 
while inspecting a cut of beef in a 
meat locker; another was reached 
in the su abasement of Radio City. 
A doctor, serving as best man at a 
wedding, heard his number, 
pressed a substitute into service 
and went off to deliver a baby. 

One of the system's happiest 
clients is Maurice Dreicer, the 
radio producer who has devoted 
considerable time to a search for 
the perfect steak, A gourmet, 
Dreicer would not dream of arriv- 
ing so much as a minute late to test 
a steak, Aircall saves him thin 
affront. Should Dreicer be dancing 
in the ballroom of a hotel or inn as 
his steak Is being prepared, he will 
place the receiver against his ear 
every few minutes. The chef, as 
the right moment arrives, will in* 
struct an assistant to telephone 
the Aircall office, which in turn 
puts Dreicer's code number on the 
air This is Ms signal to hurry bac k 
to the table. 

The gadget, of course, makes its 
users a little conspicuous, 

For Telan&erphone, Inc . the 
company which owns Aircall, the 
system fills in a gap which has long 
frustrated telephone answering 
services. As one of the officials ex- 
plained it. 41 For years we were get- 
ting important calls for clients. 
Sometimes, especially in the cases 
Of doctors, they were real life-and- 
death emergencies The man might 
be in the city, right under our 
noses, yet completely out of reach. * 

For the present, the service is 
about evenly divided between pro- 
fe^sional and businessmen. A] id. 
although it would seem offhand 
that users now have no place to 
hide from the call to duty, they 
seem to en joy a new kind of mental 
freedom — Ctivn Ho was a 
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THEY SAVED TAFFY, TOO, DAD!" 



F T~^HATS ftr« + Bobbf. Think* ro rhe gifcn! <• ■ -r!» nT our Fire 
Department, we alf ^>t out lately jinJ the huuie wJin C 
damijged much " 

rite* m unity happen to people who think k It cifft hip pen 
here'" CtKcvpcfittc with your Fjec Department during tire Pre- 
vention Week, October, "th to 1 Jih— *n J the year- 'round- Help 
client in their untiring efforts to protect lives ind prop 
ci k l?y doing ff*uf utmoM to el im i iufe t he ijxiti < i £ ii rr ■ ^ ** 

Keep mate lieu out of the reach of children ... be lure * | 
your heating tyawm if clean iitd does nm beco<Tie over- , <n 0 
beared , . . have whimney* impelled hi: tlciftn hat]- * * 



ish CArtlw swr Hiking hihici . . . h*vr defective electrics! wirini; 
replaced . . . dQn't let rubbiali accumulate. An J bjr all meim, 
QUty lileqiiite, iutbitinditd life and extended caterer irtmt- 
»n« — both on your hame mi J pJiu;e busincw— with * twmw* 
ally fvcqgnixeil company iuch as Hjuxtfracc Mutusls. Out fiBt | 
rWi #//Af fwfiiy* makes your iiiEeteiti nut licit OiluideritLuri. 
* Your friendly Hardware Mutual i rcpjescntsrivci will 
recommend in insurance program for you witlumf 
obligation. To get in touch with him, ill you ncH iiu 
IS raff ITifJfrfTT f'^jer? tim/ jif /vr Gfltrjtur 2$, wlio 
will give you your representative's name ind aJdrtit 



Hardware Mutuals 

Stevens Point* tl&cwwxt 1 Offices C&osf i& C&osf 

HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COWPAiVT * HARDWARE I> KALE MUTUAL F!R£ INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Home Movies 
Can Be Good 



By BOOTOM HERNDON 



■-VEHY NOW and then some 
casual friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Mesaros of Long Beach, 
N. Y. p drop in for a neighborly little 
visit after dinner. And every now 
and then Mesaras p who Is an ama- 
teur camera bug. drags out his 
screen and his projector and gets 
ready to show them one of his 
movies, 

"You ought to see their fates." 
he says. u You can almost hear 
them saying, 'Oh, how did we ever 
get Into this!'" 

But Mesaros Ignores the mute 
pleading of his guests, cuts off the 
lights, and starts the show. After 
a minute he sneaks a look at the 
faces of his audience. Gone is the 



look of apprehension; in Its place 
an expression of pleasant surprise. 

For these are no fuzzy, blurry, 
jumpy home movies. Rather, each 
film Is a production, carefully 
planned, excellently photographed, 
skillfully edited, and complete with 
synchronized sound. Mesaros Is 
one of several thousand amateurs 
now turning out excellent films- 
Last year he won a national award 
for amateur movies. 

In contrast in him and h\x frllow 
experts, ihtre still remains a pre- 
ponderance of home movie matters 
who show the poorly turned out 
products to a squirming captive 
audience. After all. home movies 
are big business. 



James W. Moore, executive direc- 
tor of the Amateur Cinema League, 
to which some 4.DQ0 advanced ama- 
teurs like Mesaros belong, esti- 
mates that there are more than 
1,500,000 movie cameras In use in 
America today. Wi II Jam C> Babbitt, 
managing director of the National 
Association of Photographic Man- 
ufacturers, says that some esti- 
mates have gone up as high as 
2,250.000. 

Thai 's a lot of eiunvras, and they 
Krlnd out a lot of film—four rolls 
per camera a year, according to 
Moore's figures 

The first cine camera was de- 
veloped 62 years ago, hut It took a 
lone time to bring cine equipment 
to the reach of the average ama- 
teur. This was due primarily to a 
lack of standardization In the 
industry. 

Film Is available in three widths, 
35. 16 and S mm In the early days, 
however, manufacturers built 
their cameras in odd sizes and cut 
their mm to suit. Further, the 
perforations along the sides of the 
film were not standardized- 

In 1910. Albert S Howell devel- 
oped a perforation machine which 
brought standardization, and in- 
terchange ability , into the Industry , 
That left the problem of expense, 
Just as in most still cameras today, 
It was necessary at that time to 
buy one roll of film, expose it. then 
have it printed on another film be- 
fore a picture could be shown. 

After years of work, the Eastman 
Research Laboratories came up T In 
1923, with a reversal film with 
which the photographer could both 
take pictures and show them. 
Further, this film was of such 
quality that the Image on a 16 mm 
frame could be projected with as 
much If not more clarity than a 35 
mm. frame of the old type. 

Thus, In one operatlon t Eastman 
reduced costs. Improved quality, 
and paved the way for a lighter, 
less cumbersome camera to use the 
new 16 mm. film. Both Eastman 
and Bell and Howell were in pro* 
duet ion with such a camera that 
year. 

The development of B mm film, 
color, synchronised sound and 
spring -drive instead of hand- 
cranked cameras came along later, 
but 1923 was the beginning of 
amateur photography. The hobby 
has grown steadily. 

In 1926 the late Hiram Percy 
Maxtm, then president of the 
Maxim Silencer Company and an 
enthusiastic camera fan , organized 
the Amateur Cinema League. This 
group, with chapters all over the 
world, .since ha* managed to at- 
tract moat of the serious cine ama- 
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ten ni. For SB a year members get a [ 
technical maKazine, Movie MakersA 
edited by Moore, and personal sug- ! 
gestionE and criticisms from Don! 
Charbonneau. the society's consul- 
tant. He also provides shooLlnu; 
scripts and will review a completed 

mm 

Mttbt amateurs pul in tunig hemrs 
on their hobby Lewis Lewis, a 
South African insurance broker, 
has made some 250 Alms, wlnnhiK 
several awards with his documen- 
tary treatment of such complex 
subjects as sell reclamation and 
agricultural science. Lewis spends 
six hours in his study every other 
night editing the flltn he has al- 
ready taken 

David Bradley, a school kid who 
had bigger Ideas for his ramera 
than just the antics of his family 
and friends, put on productions of 
Peer Oynt. Hamlet. Julius Caesar 
and other highbrow dramas . On 
the basis of his amateur work, he 
was signed by Mctro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer as & student direr Lor. 

A nuclear physicist, Leonard W 
Tregll 1 us, ma fees avanl-ga rde fl ims . 
ufiinR figurines fashioned of 
modeling clay. He puts hla figures 
in position, snaps a frame, then 
moves and remodels each for the 
next, He Can easily turn out one 
ten -minute film a year that way. 

Many amateur camera fans get 
out Into the world of adventure, 
and even danger. A few years a^o, 
Al Morton, a Salt Lake City mail 
carrier, shot the rapids of the 
Colorado River with a party of ex- 
pert river men. Morton photo- 
graphed the hazardous trip 
through the Grand Canyon, but 
that wasn I riium-h H- w.iur^rt in 
do the whole thing. 

He buhJt a boat, called the 
'Movie Maker/" and shot the 
rapids of the Green River for 
practice. Then, as both pilot and 
cameraman he toofe on the Colo- 
rado in his boat- 
In one stretch of white water , 
the Movie Maker" whammed up 
against a slant rock. Morton's 
thumb and forefinger, caught in 
the crash, were almost severed 
from his hand. After the boat wasi 
righted, he taped the dangling 
pieces back on, When he got back | 
to civilization and a doctor, the 
amazed medico found that Mor- 
ton's action had temporarily saved I 
both finders. A complete suture Job 
made lc permanent. 

Morton, who had not only 
mastered the river but had pictures 
to prove It. and with only one gitod 
hand at that, shru^Ked ofT the 
injury. 

It only bothered me when I was 
taking pictures," he &nid. 



SEE this t&ndrhab/e, instrument 

in action f 




Cities Service 
Industrial 
Heat Prover — 
Measures the 
Combust ion 
Efficiency 
of Any Furnace 
Using Any Type 
of fuel. 



1. HuffQREGS or INDUS? RIAL FIRMS i,-*. la- tin u 
lr«ding tieel. locomotive, truck, autocue 
bile, iisrrrnft rn* rui Ear turon and i>then arts 
pr^FiliriK frnni T*iH liriiqutf HFVICO. Mllffli 
phtiWa Lim? L>n open prlli itw! furnace. 




2 IMMEDIATE PRODUCTION INCREASES 

poa-nbla through in* control of furnace *t- 
mcrtfptii.'t'eia. Thv sn^tnirrMinl rcaiitan quick- 
ly and nc ciiraMy both eiceia ojcygen and 
unburn™! fuH lii-Lnp; w^ttd- Picture above 
iJinwn mh vt Industrial HenI Pfover in 
brtH liE industrial buLJ^r. 



COMPLETE IMfQRMAMDN about the Cttiu 
Sarvic* Hint Frcrvpr ii 
contained in 4 nawbook* 
lal nrnu I ]«d "Com bunttPn 
Control for Indtjitry." 
Wnti Tor vijur fro* copy 
today. V*e t^Upm be- 
low. 



1 CAS FIND DItSIL HHAUSf ANALYSIS 

uri tfij-fllin, PirtUf-fl afrovn ihrivtT K^at rV'ffVet 
in un* uo h LarRB 1 cycle Hie**]. It lei Si you 
quickly. occur iteJy and continueiuyly whit 
p*HL'«riLig* of inm\ antE-ring the cambuv 
titin chamber it cnhWlatf to productive 

CITIES ©SERVICE 




p UA t It V PETROLEUM PRODUCTS I Cuy_ 



THPi Hf LMEJl HEW lOOKIf 7 

I Citie* Servic* Oil Compajiy 
j Silly Wall Tbwer, Room 140 
I New Yfftk 5, N*w Y«r* 

j Pj«H wnd mil *ithrnH ubneitkon ynijf 
j new bcnkLaf entitled "CamLtuiiuin Ci:-n- 
j trol for InduiTJy.* 

I Nima 

I Arfdrw 



_St*Te._ 
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He Painted a Trout 
and Found a New Life 

Br PHIL HENRV 




The prixc licli Unit ruliijiulled a p Mill it in In I In 1 «ip£ti luitiioesa 



FHEN Albert R Smith was to]d 
by his doctor that he would have to 
give up his printing business and 
*>et out in the country, he did J list 
that, He moved to Bridgton* Me. — 
population about 3,500— and set- 
tled down to a life of taking, it easy. 

His youngest son, however, 
showed promise as a tfgn painter 
and letlerer. So the elder Smith 
started htm in business. Shortly 
afterward, a fisherman wandered 
into the son's tiny shop, clutching 
a fish under his arm. 

"Got anyone who can paint me 
a picture of my prize trout?" he 
inquired. 

Smith heard the question and. 
having lime on his hands, asked 
his son if he might give it a try; 

With two ten -cent brushes and 
a few small cans of paint r he 
started the job When he had fin- 
ished. Smith realized that this 
chance request had shown him 
something he probably never 
would have realised; he had artis- 
tic talent. He made several copies 
of the painting, placed them on 
display in the shop window, 

A few days later Hamilton O- 
Cornwall, a New York toy dealer, 
walked by and noticed the paint- 
ings, 

"You do 'em?" he asked, 
"Sure," wa& Smith's briel reply. 
■ For sale? 11 

"Sure/' Smith shifted his peren- 
nial cigar around his month and 
named a price three times more 
than that which he had planned- 
Cornwall bought the plaques and 
ordered a dozen each of trout and 
salmon to be shipped to New York 
and Chicago sportsmen's shows, 

When Smith shipped the two 

SB 



doztn sample plaques he n^ured U 
was the last he'd ever hear from 
Cornwall. 

A few days later, however. Corn- 
wall ordered 1,000 more. 

Working day and night. Smith, 
With the aid of his. two sons, Albert 
Jr.* the younger, and Curtis, com- 
pi l ■ [ td t i i e o r ci . Eve ntua 1 ly mo rfr 
than 100,000 trout, salmon and bass 



plaques were taken by the New 



York dealer. 

Subsequently, other designs, In- 
cluding birds and animate, were 
added to the line. 

One day around the cracker 
barrel, a Br id & ton institution 
where men swap fish tales during 
Ihe winter nlghls, Smith and one 
of his boys hit on another idea. 
Smith chanced to remark, "J hope 
someday to catch a flsh so big that 
I wouldn't need to lie about It." 

"Why don't you paint that on one 
of your signs/ 1 suggested the son. 
■Maybe the fishermen around here 
will buy it/' 

Inspired again, Smith and his 
boys developed a silk screen pro- 
cess for duplicating signs and soon 
the Angler's Prayer — ' Lord give 
me grace to catch a fish so big that 
even I — when telling of it after- 
ward — may never need to lie/' was 
rolling off their assembly line. 

Before long Smith's saucy and 
cynical attitude toward lite turned 
him lixto a world-wide heckler. He 
kidded folks about their shortcom- 
ings with quips such as p ' Fisher- 
men are born Har$/' "A hound dog 
is a better friend than a man's 
wife," and "If you're so damn 
smart, why ain t you rich?" 

Aware that people are inclined to 
talk too much, Smith produced this 
saucv suggestion — "Even a flsh 






It 



b [ f your* so 

5^ rich? 



When AJIierl Smith of (iridium In^m kidding folks in a *aucy 
WBy he itiadw ulk u|irTiril |lir dmir iu Hiirk In- iIhIiTi i \[my| 
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wufciidn't ifPt caught if hp kept his 
mouth shut." 

Today , his products sire soJd 
throughout the world. Yet hU 
name never appears on any of the 
products Wurd-Df -mouth adver- 
tising alone brings in the orders. 

Several months ago he painted a 
Boston executive's office with a 
scene of a New England mountain 
range, working only from post card 
views sus a guide. 

During £i slack season a few 
years ago he made .some towel 
racks and stands fashioned out of 
Maine pine and sold them to the 
Christmas trade. Soon, he was 
making novelty wood items for de- 
partment stores 

One day he found that tourists 
lugged home all *arts of souvenirs 
on which were stamped "Bndg- 
ton - on - the * Lake" and which 
actually were made in New York, 
Visiting New Yorkers, oddly 
enough, were among the buyer*. 
This gave Smith the idea to get 
Into the souvenir business. 

Hp nmde up :i number of Lowe I 

r&cfeA, tie -holders and stands and 



jit-rtrW mil +hii tin alitiuilrtHttP of 
ili rrvrnura. nor un the tilrenglh 
of 11 k ruriiftriiliuili, . + , 1 1 I'oiihUlh 
in ihr nujubi-r of it* rullkjilnl 

h 1 1 ijf i Ik m . ||1 li ■ llll 1 II iv{ tlllll.ll 117 II 9 

riiti^ho iimriit and ("hdruvlrr. 
rlrrr pri- 1** he ffiwTiH il» I fur (n- 
tt-rral, ill ctiirf >ti?i>n|{lll , ilw- rttal 
r.~' 

— Mirlin Lullirr 



painted the names of summer re- 
sorts on them. They, loo, helped to 
Keep the Smith shop humming, 

ftexl he experimented with a 
mixture of house paint and oil 
colors which he could use on silk. 
The process has betome sa good 
that be has had offers to buy the 
formula. Smith paints designs on 
blouses, shawls, scarves and even 
on lingerie sold through depart* 
ment stores, 

One day list summer some east- 
ern businessmen on a fishing trip 
■topped at a Bridgton general 
store. Smith Joined the group and 
soon was kidding the visitors. 

One turned to him and sneered, 
"If you're *o damn smart, why ain't 
you rich?" 

smith twisted an unlit cigar 
around in hU mouth and chuckled 
Then, still smiling, he walked 
Quietly away, never realizing th.iT 
someone would hurl hU own saucy 
Mutest ion bark at him. 
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Willi every correspondence 
omturL ^our lelU-rtieail must &uJ> 
-lihitf for tin? personal iiupn .^-ioii crciiti-d by your com- 
pany t>fIilH">. 

Tii (irtji j nii oV\r1up wlwftttitt* U*ttprtt**ttil representation 
fur your bn^inea** JJeensili developed an original service 
which lias proved it# value to tliou*:uul* of exerulives. A 
portfolio* the psychology of business imfrf:s*ji>x, 
combines a set of |r-\ eh-nl-mnMl principles a basic kit 
nf |r-1it-rl|4-Lii| dr-i^u-. .i ml a nal rhiv, id* 1 -urvry of letter* 

1 1 mil prefereacefe. 

The portfolio and 
Letterhead Te-t Kit 
are free la executive*. 
Ask your primer or 
jiuprr merchant, or 
write direet on ynnr 
buEine^ -itatiunery. 

AGu.de ro BETTER INDEXING 



flrmhilnt unrful infnrnia- 
i §4j ih a|iuui Till *i*et, Curd 
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f-tBl^tttE, '['pllr. ll4PVr III' hP- 

lltt'l ihr ■ rim ■ i frmif! ..ml 
i-utnr of InHcf.i. Hri*inl For 
jonr nfrVr nt fih. 5#nd fur 

ME EN AM PAPER COMPANY 
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You Can Stretch City Tax Dollars 



Ustea to trletttt Lrtnt, Mjtr.i^f of 
dig T#u*rf Htti i jtj JJtfZ/jj; 

W | did noi beticvtf any floor covcr- 
injg could iJike iKc bcning cur 
floon receive Mpstip*.??* uwd 
tbiQugboui «ur basement* linen 
room, comoij*&arj-, rtccivinfl ro*w» 
and intcmcraiof room tftcrvacH for 
om i ycnf , ii in *s good U>fldiliun 
M ibe dpy u w*§ pUted there J 
Ma.i(ipav< hfll l *hinj lur- 

ftce And luuki [ike new, J am 
man hippy CO raorn m end rrui fine 
produce/ 1 

PABCO MASTIPAVE 

jit roif gaedi Jttd fitei 

GRIP-TREAD 

, - . Praved for over 2«f year* in arv- 
duurf^f P school^ hafpitil*, pub- 
In building, 

M .Com |(tUe P tooki *ood, wcirv 

. * , in vesica lin^ for YOUR 

(uujehc-tt job. 
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PJtODUCf* INC 

I Miw ftifc 14 - ChkMflu 14 - San lr«fl«life 11 1 

I fMail t* Chpl. tr nwwt w J 1 

I frl*4t* iiftd t#\ar, "E>i!fY lullrflni N*«di Pebi* . 

■ MMjHTh" 1 
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f Continued /row pape WJ 
ample, and goaded by public agen- 
cies fostering better government 
administration, several cities re- 
cently have lumped onto the cen- 
tralized purchasing band wagon. 
A$ the city manager form of gov- 
ernment progresses, centralized 
purchasing follows close behind. In 
its mo5t recent survey of the scene, 
the International City Managers' 
Association found that at Least 224 
of the 474 cities with populations of 
more than 25,000 hate made the 
switch. Last year's converts In- 
cluded Salt Lake City, Tampa and 
New Hnvrn among larger ones, and 
Alexandria. Va„ Midland, Texas r 
and Whittle r, Calif., among the 
smaller. 

Or her cities centralising their 
buying report advantages equal to 
Milwaukee's Washington, for In- 
stance, found that it could brew 
roasted cereal cofTee extender with 
regular coffee to obtain a highly 
favorable blend for all city Insti- 
tutions; the saving on this one 
item alone at present prices ex- 
ceeds $24,000 a year. In New York 
City, the Board of Education Is 
saving $400,000 annually by buying 
furniture made especially for its 
use on an "assembly line 1 * basis, 

Chicago pulled Its purchasing 
into one office three years ago on 
passage of state legislation de- 
manded by many civic organiza- 
tions. John P. Ward, the city pur- 
chasing agent, estimates that the 
change already has saved Chicago 
taxpayers hundreds of thousands 
of dollars a year. When it lakes full 
efTect K the benefits will reach 
Hariri}- $3,000,000 annually on bills 
Of S30.fJ00,00G to $25,000,000 

Cincinnati hits extended cen- 
tralized purchasing even further. 
With some measure of central buy- 
ing in eftest for more than 3t) years, 
the city modernized its program in 
1926 alter adopting a charter form 
of govern merit- Five years later st 
entered into informal agreements 
with Hamilton County, the Board 
of Education, the University of 
Cincinnati and the Public Library 
to Join forces for greater gains 
through group purchasing activity, 

Purchasing agents of the five 
public tin its meet every two weeks 
to discuss mutual procurement 
problems and plan consolidated 
purchases:. There is no legal otoii- 
nation to participate, but the ad- 
vantages to be gained have given 
the association more binding ties 
than any law, John G. Krieg, Cin- 



cinnati's purchasing agent and 
chairman of this Coordinating 
Committee of Hamilton County 
Purchasing Agent 1 ?, figures tne flve 
units save an added five per cent 
on Si2 T HOOj0OO worth Of purchases 
resulting from the joint program. 

On certain Items savings ate 
considerably greater Purchasing 
Incandescent and fluorescent 
lamps by contract over a three- 
year period, the group knocked the 
price from $30,000 to $45.01)0. or 
more than 43 per cent, Individ- 
ually, their bulk purchases might 
have wrung discounts of up to 30 
per cent, but the combined order 
pushed the price even lower. Other 
substantial itavings achieved by the 
group have come from volume buy- 
ing of gasoline, fuel oil, toilet 
tissue, office supplies, paper towels, 
motor vehicles, brooms and 
brushes. 

Sim is not a limitation. Smaller 
eitles that may not be able to sup- 
port a full-time professional pur- 
chasing agent ian bring their pur- 
chases under one head, just the 
same. They may find It convenient 
to delegate purchasing authority 
as a part-time duty to the city 
manager, where one exists, or to 
the city clerk, 

rn Michigan, they ran lean on 
the Michigan Municipal League, an 
association of 350 municipalities to 
promote better government. The 
League has set up a service to pro- 
vide buying information and oper- 
ate as a nonprofit "jobber 1 " on cer- 
tain Items used by all members, it 
got into the buying business. 
Robert D. Btigher, manager of the 
League's purchasing service, re- 
lates, through an experience In 
buying fire hose, 

In 1031, Bugher explains , city 
managers of Muskegon, Femdalc, 
Crystal Falls, Escanaba, Portland 
and Plymouth pooled their orders 
and bought a mile of fire hose at 6* 
cents a foot. The average market 
price for the same kind was $1.30. 
The joint venture netted a saving 
to each of more than So per cent. 

Like a fire in a prairie wind T the 
idea spread to several member 
cjTzl-.s oi lh*- Lt-LL!Uiv Br fur- !>ii , ■ 
the League opened shop to buy 
fire -lighting and snow-re mo val 
equipment, traffic paint, street 
signs, antifreeze, lamps and bat- 
teries. Last year, more than 60 
cities used its facilities, Bugher 
said About 250 have done so since 
the program was initiated. 

Every other month, the League 
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circulates an information bulletin 
to Inform members of buying op- 
portunities- It reports also on re- 
sults of experimentation with 
material and equipment to Improve 
quality. One city advised the 
League that traffic paint manufac- 
tured to League specifications 
lasted twice as long as some other 
brands, even though the price was 
A5 cents less per gallon, 

It Is estimated that, a city of 25,- 
000 population can install a cen- 
tralized purchasing program on a 
part lime baals for approximately j 
110.000 For cities with roughly 
200,000 population, the cost is ap- 
proximately $25,000 with this sum 
covering full-time operation of the j 
program. The cost jumps to $50 F 000 " 
for cities of 900,000 population and 
again this amount provides for 
full-time operation. 

Experts warn that centralized 
purchasing must work always in 
the best interest of economy. 

One drawback to complete suc- 
cess is the practice of many pur- 
chasing agents p for obvious poli- 
tical reasons, to buy most, items 
locally. 

Other difficulties arise from 
interdepartmental rivalries or 
jealousies which prevent the pur- 
chasing agent from developing 
essential standard specifications- 
Then there are pressures from 
salesmen on department heads. 

One flre-ho&e salesman bluntly 
announced he had SI .000 "to 
spend" on promoting his particular 
brand at a price twice as much as 
another which conformed pre- 
cisely to National Fire Under 
writers' specifications. Word of the 
boast reached the city*» purchas- 
ing agent. He said he would be 
happy to accept the salesman's 
ofTer provided he knocked off the 
$1,000 from his asking price and 
submitted his bid through regular 
channels. 

Deterrents of this kind hardly 
make a dent In the advantages of 
centralized and joint buying in the 
opinion of two clearinghouses 
beating the drums loudly for wider 
adoption. The International City 
Managers' Association calls cen- 
tral purchasing "something a city 
has to have for effective manage- 
ment," The National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing believes 
that cities practicing It tell the 
taxpayer that his government has 
ways of making the tax dollar go 
farther. 

In such times as these, when in- 
vestigations uncover city scandal 
on sound a I taxpayers may find 
comfort m knowintr there is at 
least one almost foolproof method 
for stretching their dollars 
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TheManWho 
Sank a Navy 

By ALLEN CHURCHILL 

SCRAP is raw material in the wrong 
place. Getting it to the right one Is 
the job of dealers like Morris Lipst'tt 




'N AN alte.rnoon early in May. aj battle flared in 
Korea and the Russian menace continued to loom 
large, a man named Morris E. Lipsett parsed the 
time in a peculiar way. In a motorboat, he circled 
tirelessly the hulk of the 10.0Q0-ton freighter 
A rid reft Luckenbach, capsi2ed on a reef of! Hawaii. 

For the vl^oro tis -looking Lipsett, this was not 
sport. It was work — at on*? extreme of a supply line 
taading directly to the Korean bat tie front and the 
Russian menace. He was calculating how many 
tons of steel and scrap iron (with such nonferrous 
metals as copper, brass and sine) could be salvaged 
from the freighter. To this he added an expert's 
opinion as to how much It would cost to break her 
up. plus the cost of transporting to the mainland. 
On this bajsc he ftfiured what his New York firm— 
Lipsett, Inc.— could afford to bid for the privilege 
of breaking up the Andrea Luckenbach and selling 
her for scrap, 

If he got the job, Lip&ett would have to gamble 
on more than the soundness of his Judgment. 
Weather, still of workmen, hts own ability to cut 
job -corners, all entered in. But of one thing he 
was sure — he could sell the scrap. Even as he circled 
the stitp. the Department of Commerce warned that 
a shortage of scrap, which comprises 50 per cent ot 
all new steel, might curtail vital defense produc- 
tion. Robert W, Wo I rot l of the Amerkan Iron & 
Steel Institute echoed this. 

"Get more scrap if you want more steel/' he told 
warehousemen. 

It alt added up to shortage, and to Upsett and 
Others in the S800.000.000 scrap industry— Si .500.- 
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000.000 if yon count Junk and waste 
material like raga* paper and rub- 
ber — It had a familiar ring. Again 
the point was approaching where 
the booming industry would be un- 
able to supply demand, 

To the *ix-foot> 235-pound T 47- 
year-old Llpsett, this brought a 
hpeclal challenge, for lie finds 
scrap where others hesitate to try. 
Colleagues say; 

"Morris may not be the biggest 
operator \n the business, but he is 
the most original and adventur- 
ous." 

Until Llpsett arrived on the 
scene, dealers In scrap— and Jimk 
ii nd waste material — bought left- 
overs from industry or from the 
small-time dealers who operated 
with truck or horse and wagon. As 
owner of a scrapyard in James- 
town, N. Y., Llpsett could see little 
point in this passive role and be- 
gan reaching out to make scrap. 

Be did this chiefly by demolish- 
ing buildings, sometimes at his own 
expense, often for a fee, alter 
which he was allowed to market 
the scrap. Adding a new dimension 
to the business parlayed the small- 
town junkyard into the $3,000,000 
Lipsctt, inc., which still markets 
all kinds of scrap but specialize* in 
the finest material for the open 
hearth furnaces of Bethlehem and 
U, S, Steel. 

Llpsett was helped in this by an 
air of friendly confidence that per- 
suades people he hasn't a care in 
the world. On dismantling jobs, 
workmen seek him out with per- 
sonal problems. Competitors ac- 
cuse him of taking mil] ion- dollar 
risks too lightly. Yet actually, he 
has many problems and is a 
worrier who has trouble sleeping 
Bights. 

"Can't seem to stop the motor/ 1 
he explains. 

One unusual aspect of his so- 
called motor Is an ability to cut 
demolition corners with an in- 
stinctive know-how, Llpsett, who 
never finished hi^h school, pos- 
sesses an uncanny knack for sizing 
up a job usually requiring a basic 
knowledge Of engineering. Early 
in his career, he was called in to 
demolish a big gas tank— a job 
generally done laboriously by 
workmen on an outside ^ll fluid 
This made no sense to Llpeett. 

■ You waste all your time think- 
ing about the scaffolding," he said. 
Then he ordered that the tank oe 
filled with water. Workmen on 
rafts cut down the tank from the 
Inside— at a saving of $35,000. 

Llpsett showed his Ingenuity 
again in the tearing down of the 
Second Avenue "ET* in New York. 
His bid to demolish It and sell the 
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Ihis is one of chcot Its job 
is in haul freight, mountains of it. It azures 
faster schedules between terminals— quicker serv- 
ice to and from intermediate points. A rugged, 
diesel- powered beauty, it is a member of that 
famnus fleet t>f freight i rains whose domain is 
the fourteen mid -continent states served by the 
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filer— a u holly satisfying put 
wrtite. ^ 
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BLUE STREAK' 




r scrap wiuj *4S>.ooo The newt was 51, 
yet the city engineers hesitated to 
'i award the contract. 

"You've never done a tricky 
demolition Job like this," they told 
him, k 'You p U toJce forever, get 
bogged down." 

Lipsett insistedi and with Mayor 
La Guard la wielding the first 
acetylene torch, the Job of demol- 
ishing the i% mile structure be- 
ganln March, If 41, It won became 
apparent that Llpsett's uncanny 
instinct was working at full 
throttle. The usual method of tear- 
ing down such structures was a 
vertical one — dismantling from 
I I top to bottom Lipsett had no use 
(or thls P "You have seven men 
standing around a crane, waiting." 
he stated- 
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E WENT at the job horizontally. 
First a gang of workmen swarmed 
over the structure tearing out 
cables and transmission ilnes. An- 
other crew followed loosening rails, 
which were then lifted by crane 
and lowered Into trucks Other 
gangs successively demolished pas- 
senger stations* tore up wooden 
and steel frameworks. 
Finally only pillars remained, 
standing like rows of oh prated 
trees. Concrete at the bsises was 
loosened and the prongs extending 
under pavements ripped out La^t, 
a crane came along and pulled the 
pillars like reluctant teeth. Alto- 
gether the job took six weeks— a 
record no one, Including Lipsett, 
has equaled since, Some 3Q P 0DO 
tons of scrap resulted from the job, 
Upset t finds his work endlessly 
dramatic, not to say romantic, and 
many people who find scrapyards 
uninteresting would agree that, in 
hLs case, scrap has drama. 

He enjoys breaking through 
barriers— the first such in his life 
1 belnsr the clothing business into 
which he was born in Rochester, 
N. Y.. on May 1. 1B04. Some 16 
years later he went to work in a 
clothing factory, then was dis- 
patched to Jamestown, N T Y„ to 
I work in a men's furnishing store, 
I Eventually he was to become man- 
I ager, hut alter five years selling 
shirts and ties Upset t burst loose 
and bought it gara^y 

This resulted in contact with the 
local Junkyard, which strui-.k the 
young man as one of the f ew fields 
where rugged Individualism still 
paid of J 

' "You're, completely on your 
own/ 1 he reasoned. "You work as 
hard as you want to, and the 
hardur you work, Lite mori; you 
make/ 1 

He sold the garage and bought 
the Junkyard wh^re. In 1931, he 



was joined by his younger brother, 
Julius. The demolition activities 
which the two energetic young 
men then began brought them to 
the attention of the big oU com- 
panies like Bocony Vacuum, which 
called them in to tear down aban- 
doned oil refineries, gas tanks, 
smokestacks and unused buildings. 

For Lipsett and others in the 
business— big companies Include 
Lurla Brothers. Sehlavone- 
Honomo Corporation, Columbia 
Iron & Metal, Lurla Steel lc Trad- 
ing Corporation, and David 
Joseph Co.— the war years were a 
period of hectic activity, but they 
are looked back on fondly for an- 
other reason. During the war the 
public came to understand scrap. 
Formerly men In the Industry felt 
self-conscious about their profes- 
sion Y but now publicity made it 
important. 

"People knew a scrapyard when 
they saw one + p * says Lipsett, ,l bm 
they had no knowledge of the in- 
dustry or appreciation of Its scope 
and economic value The war 
taught + em. ,p 

War jobs that Lipsett took over 
were publicized by biE signs which 
read SCRAP TO LICK THE JAP 
He tore down EI structures hi 
Brooklyn and Boston ( enough steel 
and iron from each to build a 
cruiser or six destroyers) * tore up 
trolley tracks in many American 
cities, and demolished such useless 
bull<Ungs a* Navy dirigible hang- 
ars. Working closely with the Gov- 
ernment, he had a heady feeling 
of being in the front line of pro- 
duction. 

Some of this feeling remained on 
n morning in LM6 as he sat at his 
desk reading the morning paper. 
Suddenly he came to a story saying 
that the liner tformandie was to be 
sold for scrap. He went to bte 
brother's office* "This looks like a 
job up our alley/" he said- Julius, 
operations head of the firm, raised 
objections, among them the risks 
Involved In towing, the s^i of the 
ship (l t 035 feet, ^ve city blocks), 
and finally the fact that the fio.- 
odo -ton liner, which had been 
swept by fire, was a hard - Jock ship. 

Lipsett refused to listen ^We can 
do IV he said. 

The next day he w&nt to the 
Todd Shipyard in Brooklyn and 
climbed over the huge, charred 
hulk. While an engineer made 
pencil calculations, he made men- 
tal ones -ones he claims are never 
off more than five per cent, The 
Nnrmandte cost $tl5,Gfl0 h Dt>G to 
build The Ifavy paid $13,500,000 
for her hulk, spent $11,000,000 
raising her. and paid an additional 
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520,000 dock rental. This added up 
to roughly 490,000,000, but to Lip- 
sett th« once- great ship looked 
lit* 1160,000 worth ol scrap. He bid 
that and two weeks Later the 
Normantlte was his. 

Problems arose immediately* 

Ships arc broken up Ln dry dork or 
on beaches,, tout there was no dry 
dock available big enough for the 
Normandie and no beach, though 
Upsett operatives In tugs searched 
the banks of the Hudson and the 
Atlantic sea board - 

"Well have to dismantle her 
a Mont," LJpsett decided, and set 
about figuring haw. In the midst 
of a conference an idea struck him, 
Keep the center of the ship buoy- 
ant. Build false bulkheads part- 
way fore and aft. Shear off all 
material in front of them. Move 
the bulkheads back and shear off 
more material, counting on the 
buoyant center to keep the hulk 
afioat r Repeat until only the buoy- 
ant center section remains. Lift 
that out with a crane. 

On Thanksgiving Day. 1946, 12 
tugs maneuvered the N ormcf ruffe 
into the harbor and headed her at 
five Knots toward a Navy dock In 
Newark. "It was a beautiful sight/ 1 
Upsett recalls. "The tugs maneu- 
vered the way a Line in football 
does. Some wert even offside," 

At Newark, workmen swarmed 
aboard (Lipsett screened 1,500 to 
get ISO) and began tearing out the 
superstructure. Holes then were 
cut in the side p so heavy engines 
and equipment could be hauled 
out. 

Months later, when the ship 
looked like a mighty canoe, the 
vital Job of cutting began. 

It was nerve- wracking, for steel 
contracts in the cold and the 
muddy harbor bottom, enemy of 
all such jobs, was waiting tot the 
slightest slip. 

But the buoyant-center idea 
worked, It took eight months to 
reduce the Ncrmandie to nothing, 
and cost $"50,000 But Lt paid ofl In 
unexpected ways. 

While work progressed, celling* 
were removed from steel and iron 
so that the price Jumped from $16 
to $40 a ton. Lips&tt snld 4 4,0 DO tons 
at that price, and got equally good 
prices for non ferrous- metals, A 
layer of cement along the ship's 
bottom, which Llpsett expected to 
be a dead loss, hid 95 tons of pig 
Iron, It was sold at $58 a ton. 

By the time the Normandie was 
dismantled. Upsett had more 
ships. Indeed p in the summer of 
1347, he owned the fifth largest 
navy in the world— the battleships 
New Mexico, Wyoming and Idaho, 



which he bought for approximately 

The New M^ico landed him 
spectacularly on the front pages. 
He bought her in Boston for $381.- 
000 and had her towed toward the 
dock in Newark where the Nor- 
mandie job was win din 14 up 

But Newark was negotiating 
with the Port of New York Author- 
ity for a harbor Improvement pro- 
gram. It needed the dock even 
Though the Navy had leased it to 
Llpsett— needed It so much that 
two 30- foot municipal flreboats 
were ordered to patrol the entrance 
to Fort Newark snid keep the 
mighty Mm away by squirting 
water, 

As this tempest was played up 
by the newspapers, the battleship 
ran Into more trouble. A storm 
arose as the tugs towed her past 
Fire Island. The helpless tu^s cast 
off, leaving the Hew Mtx r with 14 
workmen aboard, dead in the 
water. 

Upsett, negotiating frantically 
In Washington with the Navy De- 
partment and representatives of 
Newark, now had a lost battleship 
to worry about, 

For three days the Nem Mex wal- 
lowed in heavy seas, Then the 
storm cleared and she was hauled 
to the entrance to Port Newark 
where, at si cost of $4 ,000 a day. she 
sat. Lipsett, holding out for a year 
311 which to wreck his three- battle- 
ship navy, finally agreed to do the 
job In nine months. He did it pro- 
fitably in six, getting $2,400,000 of 
heavy melting steel scrap from the 
ships, plus 1.000 tons of high- value 
nonferrous metals, 

SlNCB then Lipsett has cleared 
away the debris after the Texas 
City explosion, demilitarized 90.- 
000 tons of ammunition In the 
Philippines, raised ships off Guam 
and Leyte &nd demolished 24 New 
York City block* for a housing site. 
But he often thinks back on the 
ftormandiG-Hew Mexico days. To 
him they seem best. 

Upsett spends Jittle time ill his 
office at 100 Parfr Avenue, In New 
York. "Doesn't pay dividends. 11 he 
explains. Instead, he culls James- 
town, N. Y.. home and travels con- 
stantly. Anyone who phones him 
at LipseU. Inc., Is likely to be told 
that he Is In Pittsburgh, San Fran- 
cisco or South America. 

When traveling, Llpsett end- 
lessly examines structures to be 
demolished, ships to be dismantled, 
bridges to be torn down, machinery 
to be broken up. or any Job to 
which he might apply his special 
know-how 

Seventy- five skilled workmen 
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full me of vuLif 
I il 1- I i H i 

Its deigned (o 
serve wlu'rrvef| 
retTnds must 
be duplicator 
It eliminates 
costly manual copying prnnfrruding 
—gives you 100% accurate copies of 
anything typed, drawn, written, w 
printed. 

Far fees! results use 
Kadtigraph Contact Paper 

It's/nude by kudak for use in all h ; ■> ■- 
of eon In el prioli lenpii.'ni , . . and re- 
produces documents in dense phntn- 
jiraphic blacks, clean whites— with 
new sparkle and legibility. Also > it* 
easier, mortM-ttiriejrnie.il to use tlnit r 
it „ . . and see for yourself. 

Write lor a Ire* ttipy of "Mim L i n 
Drawing and Document Hi'titlmJuo 
nnru 



"THE ilG NEW PIM" IN THf 
OFFICE COPY FIELD 



fASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Industr il PhatBjnphie 

Ko^tnii 4. n. T. 
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Why waste these hands? 

t .ipahU li.iinK In. r Ju 111 J [Isl I . J. - k i. n I llaEuL r l n I l9 i ii^ . l • i. l ■ j % ( I % 

vatie of li me and ialent. But mow you can a co p the high coit 
of hand-folding, Thr new A. B. Dtek 56 f older foldi auiomtui- 
^^lly, more accurately, dnd ut u fraction of th« com of handwork. 

Used no more than unu day a munch, itm all new A, H, Dick 
folding mjicnintf p*y% for itself— and thvn &a%ingfl rnouni. 

Get proof. Send the to upon below for fall information and fl 
chart for determining your folding c'«jj|9 r 



TWO S-M1NUTE DEMONSTRATIONS 

1. In 5 minute? or lesi yon can I tarn hnti- la mmkc all the 
common folds. lixcEuiivc Quick-Sci Fold C.hnrE on machine 
^hrmnjrt* nted to m^a^urc. gut-i* or cam pule ior any 
itmdird fold- 
s' In * minute* of lei*, the machine- cjn t*r far any 
unr nf the moM common fold* and rir- 
Aivr iun *ir mure U^i ■ il intci* 
~ folded acmrilc-ly. 





fiw U Nbw A. L Did So 

Fold*f. t-Tiy Id uf , , , Pvlivari 

up i? 1 Yu pifcm pw minwlt . . + 

■ >/ al pffpar und qTjrrf iIkM m iizn 

Ira™ i VA"**^" i 14". 

ta- c?iar* anil i*r¥^, L^™ «b*. 



THE riHiT NAME IN HI MFllv. R^PH 



A. P. DICK COMPANY* Dipl. WB 10 SI 

3700 Watf r*yhy Av|nui, CJiicnejB 31, lllinvi*. 

PEense vend deEuil.i of the ail nfiw 56 Ft* Id it, and daid fi>r i r i.irapftriOg 
COM* of hand folding wiih ma-chine Folding, 



HA ME 



position 



ORGANIZATION 
ADDftEJl, 



air 



ZONf LFATI 



are employed In field work the year 
'round. They work under Julius 

Lipsefct, who on each job sends out 
a skeleton erewof $uperinEenden!;5 P 
crane men, burners, dynamiters, 
riggers and ironworkers. The rest 
of the crew lis recruited on the spat. 
Willi the Lipsett workmen go 
Lruckcs, cranes, demolition foalte. 
burning outfits, ma^kii, sledge 
hammers, crosscut saws, air cum- 
pressor*. impact and air wrenches* 
me tLi I -rutting guns and chisels, 
rivet busters, slings, hooks, ropes 
and steel cables — all from the 
firm's Brooklyn salvage yard. 

Lipsett employs three engineers 
who also bid on jobs, doublet heck 
Lipsett's snap decisions, and comb 
city records, government and In- 
surance reports t trade publications 
and newspaper ads, in order to spot 
anything that might be bought, 
broken up and profited by. Spot- 
ting a Likely Job. they send for 
plans and specifications. If it still 
seems likely, they pass It along to 
>.\ii- boss. 

Lately, LJpsett. Inc., has 
branched beyond detdolltUm- In 
an average week this year P the firm 
was demolishing sis city blocks In 
Pittsburgh: liquidating and selling 
a sugar refinery In San Francisco; 



"If thrfr 1* <iih 1 hi hi; r Pi il 
Ru»»inii» found to Jidmire In a* 

il VfO.*- our Iri'iiioiiiEiiu ■■ 1 1 n ■ i Uh' - 

it\4' mpmritr. 1 ilnn'l think tbr 
Politburo i* dumb-*' 



salvaging oil rpfineries in Fillmore, 
Calif., Saitds Springs, Okla.. and 
Cofley vlUe, Kans,; tearing down a 
gas tank In Brooklyn; and demol- 
ishing a powerhouse gn Welfare 
Island In New York City. 

At the same time, in order to 
keep lis men and machines busy, 
the firm was constructing (not de- 
stroying) a pedestrian underpass 
in Kingston. ML Y,; and laying a 
gas main In New York. 

Lipsett hopes that construction 
ne?er will take more than 30 per 
cent or Ms business, Putting things 
up* he thinks, lacks the drama of 
tearing them down. Also, there Is 
the matter of .scrap. It fascinates 
Lipsett as much as when he bought 
the Jamestown Junkyard, He likes 
to say that scrap Is raw material 
in the, wrong place — and the Job of 
getting it to the right one Is, lei hie 
opinion, a process calculated to 
bring out the best in life. 
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Red Feather 
Joins Defense 

Americans ta same t,soocitta 

and towns gave an estimated $200 >- 
000,000 last year to their local Red 
Feather campaigns. Their contri- 
butions were shared by more than 
15,000 services: boys' clubs, chil- 
dren's aid, summer camps, the Y's, 
vtalttng nurses, legal and travelers 
aid. assistance to the aged and the 
handicapped, and many others. 

This month Americans are being 
asked to di£ still deeper because 
Included In local Community 
Chest campaigns as Red Feather 
services are the agencies of United 
Defense Fund, Inc. 

UDF Is a new national federa- 
tion designed to finance the special 
health and welfare activities made 
necessary by the defense effort. 
Through the reactivated United 
Service Organization it provides 
clubs, camp shows, Information 
and housing services, lounges and 
canteens for members of the 
armed forces. La^l summer USO 
was operating more than 160 clubs 
and services at home and over- 
seas. However, 110 new units with 
an estimated cost of £3J25,l>00 
have been requested by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Another UDF affiliate, United 
Community Defense Services, 
brings together already estab- 
lished national health, welfare and 
recreation agencies to aid Local- 
ities particularly affected by the 
rearmament program. Its aim Is 
to assist communities on problems 
which stem from suddenly ex- 
panded population, the employ- 
ment of mothers in defense plants, 
and other family and community 
dislocations. Most of the UCDB 
budget will be used to help cities 
and towns help themselves to meet 
particular emergency problems. 

UDF funds also will be used to 
pay for the processing of clothing, 
blankets and sewing materials col- 
lected through American Belief for 
Korea to aid the thousands of 
destitute refugees, 

"The United Defense Fund.' 
Secretary of Defense George c. 
Marshall points out, "is an Integral 
part of the defense effort, It Is co~ 
ordlnallng its efforts closely with 
those of our Government. I hope 
that the nation's Community 
Chests and our people will stand 
solidly behind it." 




PACIFIC PORT OF 
INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 



For manufacturing, processing, pock- 
ing, d attribution and warehousing »v« 
more and more large concerns ore 
realizing the many advantage* the 
Portland area offers. Approximately 
one thousand acres in various size 
tracts— served by Union Pacific — 
are adaptable to indusN-Jol and 
corfimerciof purposes. 

Low-cosf power is generated by the 
mighty Columbia River. There's an 
abundant lupply of pure water. 



Union Pacific provide* excellent raiP 
transportation far shippers and trav- 
eler*. Skilled workers are avail able. 
The year-round climate is pleas- 
antly mild, 

Concerns who hgve established [oca* 
Nam in the Portland area represent 
a cross section of American industry. 
Among them are manufacturers of 
COn to inefs. electric appliances, build- 
ing materials, eie, , . « alia food 
processors and millers. 



SEATTLE 
TAtOMA 
LONGVlEW 
FOHTlANfJ 



Grand Ceulta Oatn 
I SPOKANE 




Omaha 

o 

KANSAS CITY 



LOS ANGELES 



Choke tiles on Union Pacific trackage ore alto available at other 
Nprrhweit pamfi such as TacOfrto, Seahle, Spokane, Vafcuna, 
Walla Watb and Longview, Washington. 

System -wide, Union Pacific's mduftriel plant oppari unifies In- 
clude sites in these twelve states: CALIFORNIA. COLORADO, 
IDAHO, IOWA, KANSAS, MONTANA, NEBRASKA, NEVADA, ORE- 
GON, UTAH, WASHINGTON and WYOMING- 

for dmtatlmd, corrfiaWioT information ptwtaia wnf? ; 

industrial properties department 

UNION PACIFIC RAUROAD, ROOM 178 
OMAHA % NEBRASKA 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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Is this 

your bottleneck? 

Today s tarter business pace 
makes one J act dear. In many 
plants and ohiceo the regular 
exterior lelephone system is not 
enough? Il may actually be a 
bottleneck! Kellogg SELECT*©- 
PHONE breaks ifaal bottleneck! 

■ INCREASE PRODUCTION 
• IMPROVE EFFICIENCY 
» REDUCE COSTS 

Automatic, requiring no opera- 
te! and independent of your 
jwitdiboaid. SELECTS PHONE 
is (he modern means of Irons 
milling orders, of exchanging 
ideas with individual execu- 
livw or groups inside your 
business ! 

GET THE I ACTS 

Many of the greed est names in 
commerce and industry are al- 
ready using SELECT-O-PHONE! 
For complete information, send 
coupon today to. 

KELLOGG 

THi frf££2* VOICE Of AUiWfSS 

K«!(a-i§ S*itchbMrd and Ivp-elr Ctmpan-f 
E Dm QhiHff* », Mi. 

M*ftHT 'n** 4nl& MplalftiNf h-fiW I 4 QUI *9LWt fl»J 

mllBhi *jpfc IflECT O 'HONE 

KAMI * 

CD MM Nf 

Cm : lONI STATE t 



Not to Be Ashamed 

1 Continued from page 42) 
Joe noticed the night watchman 
standing in the bright glare or the 
work Light behind him. Joe smiled 
at him happily. 
The puzzled watchman asked, 
How come you're working so 
late?" 

Joe looked surprised. "Late? 
What time Is It?'* 

Tht other man pulled a long- 
chained watch from his vest 
' pocket, "A quarter after twelve." 

- 'Oh " Joe said briefly, then lifted 
his shoulders proudly. "Had a spe~ 
etui Job." he pointed. 'Dutch re- 
place. I wa£ t he only one who tauid 
do it. I "re done a hundred of them 
in my time. People back in Minne- 
sota — that's where I come from — 
seem to like them, I was always 
I putting one hi for somebody " His 
chest swelled. "The foreman a-sked 
rne to get It done tonight. They 
want to shoot here right away, I 
| guess. Been working ever since " 
He pointed proudly at the fireplace. 
"It s almost finished. 11 

Joe thought he saw a light of. re- 
spect hi the man's eyes and he 
smiled warmly at the guard who 
put his watch back Into his pocket 
and. turning to go, said, "Okay. Be 
sure and put out that light when 
you leave" 

"You bet," Joe answered, "So 
long." 

The fireplace was finished and 
ready for the morning painters 
when Joe straightened up. He filled 
his pipe slowly. He wasn't hungry. 
He wasn't particularly tired, He 
knew, u he stood there looking At 
it, that St was the best Dutch fire- 
place he had ever built. Joe chased 
from his mind the knowledge that 
its beauty would soon be cruelly 
destroyed. 

This was his masterpiece. He 
would never better it. 

Mama didn't understand why 
' the fireplace couldn't have waited 
overnight, but she did recognize 
the relaxed happiness In her hus- 
band that had been missing for 
such a long Lime WhUo .!;»■ 
warmed supper for him she list- 
ened to Joe tell over and over the 
story of the special job he had been 
called on to do. And she felt good 
again because he was that way. 
There was a close aura of human 
satisfaction in their kitchen that 
very early morning which filled 
them both with a familiar peace. 

Before he went to the day's as- 
signment each morning* Joe 
stopped to look at his fireplace. 



There were things standing on the 
mantel; some figurines and a clock* 
and the three- walled room was full 
of furniture. Dominating it all, 
the fireplace stood out* grand and 
proud r as wsjs Joe when he saw It. 
He iov&d It and believed it would 
stand there majestically forever. 

This wonderful happiness lasted 
until one Monday he stopped to 
look at his fireplace and something 
was wrong. The mantel was bare 
and the furniture and draperies 
were gone. The room was M ripped, 
empty and deserted. Joe's heart 
sank, He had forgotten that th* 
people who lived in these rooms 
never lingered long. Their lives* 
happy or unhappy dramas were 
soon over and their houses de^ 
strayed. He had forgotten this 
when he worked that long night: 
but the sudden realization that 
unknowing hands would soon 
desecrate his masterpiece fright- 
ened Joe, 

He was confused all morning and 
so full of fear that he broke Into a 
sweat when he heard his name 
called. He was wanted by Murphy 
over on Stage One. Joe picked up 
his toolbox and hurried out. 

No one was working on the stage. 
A lot of men were standing around 
smoking and talking. Joe knew 
who they were N the wrecking crew- 
Scenery was piled all around, A 
section of wall in which a window 
looked out on nothing stood bleakly 
alone. A solitary stairway curved 
up to empty air The stage looked 
like the ruim of a bombed house 
There, though, in the center was 
a sturdy survivor , , , Joe's fireplace. 
Around it stood a srotip of men 
whom Joe recognized immediately. 
There was; the foreman Murphy p 
the section foreman, the lot fore- 
man and I he union steward. 

As Joe approached them he 
heard Murphy saying. " He told me 
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he could handle it so naturally I 
let htm do lt- Bt He broke m as Joe 
came up to the group. 

"Did you want me, Mr, Murphy?" 
Joe could see the little gouged 
places around the mantel and 
aides of u replace. 

' Yea. Nelson." Murphy faced 
him wearily, M Why didn't you con- 1 
suit the instructions when you 
built thlii fireplace?" 

There w&s nothing defensive in' 
Joe's voice fie merely stated a fact, ! 
"I didn't need them." 

"I'm afraid you did, Nelson. 1 * 

''There's nothing wrong with 
that fireplace, Mr. Murphy." 

"Nothing/ 1 Murphy sighed, "ex- 
cept that It won't come apart " He 
stepped closer to the carpenter, 
""I've had a lot of patience with you 
Nelson, trying to make you under- 
stand how things must be done 
here, but you won't listen." He 
turned toward One of the wreckers 
standing nearby. H Let me have 
that crowbar " 

The other men were silent as the 
wrecker handed him the long, 
heavy Instrument. Murphy plunged 
It in between the mantel and the 
wall. 

When he had wedged it in 
far enough to get leverage, Murphy 
bore down with his full weight- 
Slowly and painfully the entire 
mantelpiece groaned away from 
the wall, the nails reluctantly giv- 
ing up their grasp on the good flats 
comprising the room. But the 
mantel still remained Intact. 

Joe watchud as hi* craftsman- 
ship was exposed. The patience, 
the skill Joe had emended that 
night had obviously created a 
beautiful, perfectly built fireplace, 
one that would never lose its dig- 
nity. But in the eyes of the fore- 
men It was a gross error. 

Joe stood straight under Mur- 
phy's sad regard. "I don't see how 
you're ever going to fit in here. Nel- 
son. These delays cost money and 
my budget won't allow tt. M Joe 
slowly bent to pick up his toolbox 
as Murphy went on. "Either you 
make up your mind to do things 
our way or I'll have to ask you to 
turn hi your card and pick up \hr 
pay you've got coming." 

The purification of anger had 
left Joe calm. 

'Til turn in my card, Mr. Mur- 
phy." he said. 

Clutching the sweat- wet handle 
of the toolbox, Joe turned and 
walked off the set, past the aborted 
pieces of wall, the windows gaping 
at the meaningless toll of modern 
men. 

He was in a harry to get back to 
work . 






No matter how you lack at it— from ih# itondpoint of 
dBpmndahiWpft of durability, of qua lily, or of price— -a Buivoughs 
gives you more. Burroughi adding machines are built by matter 
craftsmen fo perform belter far □ Stinger lime- ... are designed 
to give you the aruwerr you need kn the 1 tur*»fj iimp|#tt f thriftiest 
way passible — arid io keep on giving mem for year* end years- 
Sc, be sure ii't the bast — be sure it's a Burroughs, Co\\ the 
Burroughs office near you today. It's listed 1 in the yeHow pesp&s 
of your telephone book. 

IUIHOUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETftOtT 53, MICHIGAN 



WKTifUfH FttFSf «§ IU1JN£5£ TtfftE'i 



Burroughs 
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Congress Will Listen if the Story's Good 



Records Alone Con 
Provi Fre«fire Values 

ThjK'i why Thf fire intunitcc »dputitr %x\it far 
',ht JTvdjipueiMc pr*.toJ'Ul-!ias y-fpuj policy ri- 
qufcrfi you to lubnui mirh ywr fUlHI tut 1 
icEE|crntnL-»n-Ju'll. *'irhtw[ tuppurltng retor^i 
out cJikm muit nepc-cuErd . . . J Tiint con- 
Mjeninjf, rat lv prwmi. EipvritntC prmt* ilut 
■»i out ill IH firms trho Inl pr-Cord .n hi,-, 
could mn muiw buiintu p^cn ihauj;h triry hjil 
fife iruurxpt*. 

JLft i rmr H-H-M Dt'fkr help mifct reft iiri ydu 
luvt tiftgMfttg pftrtc^inin **>r ihf f<*ot4i you will 
-ic<,f Jlnr j EiN' in Kult iniuj-JrKC in full 

. . . CullKI JCCounli . . . re-eitjbljiK croejLi . , 
in J uTinnw in butinnt. An now before yvut 
tttOftJi iit ihrrjlcntcl br 
firr. fonAi^riTran OP fi- 
fHtficCn. Vrilr foe J -copy 
of *"How ind Ho* LnriK 
bUc-dld Bu9jr.n1 JLrtordi 




HerrinuHiill-Vhiri in Sal> fo. 



HAMILTON. OHIO 



i mlnreirn in . . . ScJ« * TnsuJaltd Accord 
fllFI * Maui/ Cb**ti ■ Vouh Jtaui • 
He I my Fle?c Dird FLl*i • S!**l Ssoinq* f"ilxa ■ 
Bonn Vault Equspenrm * Pnvi in Windowi 
• CVpaiklcrm i Und*l CtiuBtaf Wcrk ■ 
Mvlal Com W&rh tep H^piiflla. 

tu.^in «J fhr tf r J. J<Jf«r Jnr*t* ¥m*1n, 



f Con fin tietf /rpni pagi? 45) 
ate Labor Committee to testify in 
support of a basic labor law. As he 
read his prepared statement, he 
obviously had a crhip qii Ills 
shn'.L]d(?r. His voice crackled, Sen- 
tence after sentence challenged 
his opponents on the committee. 
The senators began to show a bit 
of restlessness. The testimony had 
a noticeably belligerent tone. 

The question period was a riot. 
Both questions and answers fre- 
quently veered far afield. Both 
sides engaged In personalities. In 
the en d p little that was construe - 
live was accomplished 

The good witness also will em- 
ploy so-called ,J trie Its ol the trade*" 

He will go beyond the rod tine of 
saying that he Is John Jones, presi- 
dent of such-and-such a company. 
Instead , he Is careful to say that 
he has had experience In the field 
of the pending legislation, or that 
his trade association, and the 
country as a whole for that matter, 
has a vital stafte In the proposed 
law. Me states his reasons at the 
outset. 

He makes his statements 
punchy— almost staccato. He rele- 
gates to an appendix technical dis- 
cussions > legal citations and other 
Incidental Information. 

He relates what he says, wher- 
ever possible , to the testimony of n 
previous witness, He cites practi- 
cal examples. 

He use* charts- and diagrams, 
One big chart Is placed on an easel 
where the committee can see It. 
Smaller reproductions are placed 
In copies of the actual testimony 
for the committeemen. 

Last but not least, he summar- 
izes his testimony in one-two* 
three fashion, either at the begin- 
ning or the end of his prepared 
statement. That avoids the recent 
situation where one senator noisily 
turned the pages of a manuscript 
trying to get heads or talis of it 
while the witness was talking. 
Concentration on developing a 
summary may help the witness 
better organize his own thinking! 

Is a congressional witness a 
lobbyist? 

Nt>. Bur. that answer needs 
qualification. 

In 1946+ Congress passed the 
Legl sla 1 1 ve R eor % an teat Ion Ac t 
which included a little-debated 
section called. "Regulation of 
Lobbying Act " 

The lobby sections, simply de- 
scribed t call on lobbyists to report 



their Income and expenditures and 
to identify for the rprord legisla- 
tion which they support or op- 
pose. The statute contains no 
simple definition of a lobbyist. 
The law does say, however, that 
the Act applies to "persons'" who 
receive money "to be used princi- 
pally to aid, or the principal pur- 
pose of which person Is to aid. In 
the accomplishment 1 ' of passage 
or defeat of legislation* or to aid 
in the Influencing of either of 
those results. 

Another section excludes the 
giving of testimony before a con- 
gressional committee, It says: 

Jfc The provisions [of the registra- 
tion sections! shall not apply to 
any person who merely appears 
before a committee of Congress of 
the United Staler In support of or 
opposition to legislation. " 

The law has reached a court ar 
two, but no definite decision has 
been reached on many Questions 
that it raises. 

If a businessman who testifies 
does nothing else to support final 
enactment of a bill, it seems clear 
that he is not covered by the Act. 
But if he goes home and turns on 
the mimeograph machine with an 
appeal to friends and business as- 
sociates to "write your congress- 
man' 1 his status is not clear, 

Not even businessmen and their 
representatives who "lobbied'* five 
years ago to rnrskr the Lobby Act 
as clear as possible, can tell you 
precisely what to do. 

But in any event, the citizen re- 
tains his right of petition. No law 
will take that away. He not only 
can but should express his views 
on major national issues to those 
who make the laws. 




for l hi* r;krr. jr*i4ril 
mulch. Cuing, lining, fin tie!" 
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General Early 
Is Paid Off 

rlemu tip drill I? fi 
hy rttiiioiii in 186 1 



■ HE War Between the States fin- 
ally will end far Frederick, UA .. 
this month On the morning of 
July 9, 1864, Lt Gen. Jubal Early 
led u Confederate Army Into the 
town, He gav3 Mayor William O, 
Cole the choice of digging up $200, - 
000 in cash or seeing hi* peaceful 
little city some 40 miles from 
Washington burned down, 

The ransom was & staggering 
sum. The city's corporate tax 
yielded only SB P O0ti a year Com- 
bined capital a! the city's Ave 
banks totaled only $393.0 GO 

The mayor, aldermen and other 
citizens conferred hurriedly with 
the b& nke re. The in-tter agreed to 
pay the S20Q,GQO, and Lhp citizens 
agreed to reimburse them. 

They have been working- at it 
ever since, 

Borne 5123,000 of the A toank 
bonds/ 1 m the ransom was ear- 
marked, were still outstanding 
when the citf p s municipal debt was 
refinanced in 1910. Estimates are 
that about 13,000 are included in 
the debt to be retired this year. 
Aubrey Nlcodemus, city regi&tnir 
and tax collector, estimates that 
Frederick actually has paid about 
StiCHhQOO In principal and interest 

Several times, the last In 
Frederick sought reimbursement 
from the federal GovBrnment. 
They pointed out ttiat General 
Early and his staff spent several 
hours in the negotiation^ in Fred* 
erlck— a delay which, they said, 
enabled General LflW Wallace to 
deploy along the Monocacy River 
and flght a delaying action while 
troops hurried up from near Rich- 
mond. Thin delay is credited wuh 
-saving the city of Washington 
frcrni invasion- 
Congress refused the plea, 
E^en with the bonds paid, Fred- 
erick probably will continue to ob- 
serve July 9 with a pageant. "Fight- 
ing for Time: 1 staged by the Juniar 
Chamber of Comerce commemo- 
rating the Early visil 

And, statisticians who like such 
fig Li res will consider the fact that 
Frederick s per capita debt as a re- 
sult of the Early visit was $2a. Per 
capita national debt today is about 
$1,700 and sllLl growing. 

—Harold B. Sat 




THE DRIVE TO 
FULL DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
. . . FASTER FIGUREWORK 

Vitally nec-icl on every ltfvd <A tynr economy— /asr. accurate figure- 
Wfat is cEic spark plug that lielpjt keep our defense machinery hum- 
mm£— and growing* 

The Remington Ran J Electric Adding Machine gives yuu th'u 
essential speed and accuracy — ptu* economy, h afl'sets persunnd 
shortages and increased figuring kwd* with completely eJectnNed 
feature keys chat step up figure prodiacrion. It give* yon lichen m^- 
fost addition, listing, subtraction .liiJ rmihipltcjwLijti And yuu j^t the 
simplified 10 key keyl^nrJ nui— a real time saver in personnel frain- 
ing. Send for details todjy on. how you can save ciroe— and nionev— 
with tiie R-if mmgmn Rand electric adding machine. 



vlfeC^*** WJTH THE REMINGTON RAND 
ELECTRIC ADDING MACHINE 



loom , UTS Fourth Avenue Kbw Turk IO r N. Y« 

Plexic sen J complete detain, on she Electric Adding \factaicic. 
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When Kids Come in the Fires Go Out 



HAS 82 POSSIBLE 
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f Continued /rorrt page rfj.j 
The program was launched in IM4 
by Chief Engineer 1 John H. Alder- 
son, 

Spurred by the city's swift 
growth and mounting hre dangers, 
he had been searching for a way to 
get the need for increased vigil- 
ance over to the people. 

His department lacked both the 
legal power and the personnel to 
go into every home and inspect for 
Ore hazards. Yet It was in the 
homes that the greatest peril 
lurked. 

Alder&on decided to draft the 
fclds. They would give the Are de- 
partment the entree It needed and 
the manpower as well. 

Today the activities of the junior 
fire fighters — Sponsored Jointly by 
the schools, lire department and 
Junior Chamber of Commerce — 
reach out over 433 square miles, as 
far south as San Pedro. They re- 
quire the full-time supervision ol 
a "school detail" of six fire inspec- 
tors, all veteran lire lighters, 
headed by 43-year-old Cap!. Edgar 
B Clemens. 

Los Angeles concentrates on the 
fifth and sixth graders. These 
youngsters, the fire department 
has found, are old enough to ab- 
sorb what they are being taught 
and to do something about It, yet 
not so old as to be cynical. More- 
over, says Clemens, they are at just 
the right age to be Impressed by 
the glamour of firemen. 

If junior fire -fighting has ac- 
complished nollni:^ in LA , it 
has restored the local fireman to 
his rightful place as the kids' 
favorite hero. 

Several times during the year; 
Clemens' inspectors visit each of 
338 schools. They lecture on ftp« 
prevention, show movies of com- 
mon hazards and hand out junior 
firemen's badges. 

This keeps the inspectors on the 
rurj. -'From September to June, ] 
lose about ten pounds/ 4 sighed in- 
spector Waiter Chanrand. "It's ft 
terrific jab." 

With springtime comes the an- 
nual hazard correction drive. 
Every boy and gtrl who turns in 
five corrections receives a junior 
inspector's badge. Champion spot- 
ter of each school becomes a Junior 
battalion chieL He goes to the an- 
nual Junior fire fighters' picnic and 
rides around the park on a fire 
truck. 

Top hazard spotter of the entire 
city becomes chief engineer of the 



junior department. He and seven 
runners-up receive gold-plated 
badges at a formal ceremony in 
Alderson's office. Then they eat a 
fancy lunch at a hotel, get a ride 
up Hill Street on the aerial ladder 
tru^k with -sirens open and hop off 
a brick wall into a firemen's net. 
Finally, they are delivered, breath- 
less, to their home* in the chief's 
shiny red sedan. 

Last year's junior chief turned 
in 22S hazard corrections. All-time 
Champ of L.A.'s efi^rer younc fire 
fighters was the ten -year-old 
daughter of a garageman who 
rang up 900 corrections. She IWed 
in a large apartment house and 
didn't miss a single lamp cord or 
oily rag in each one of the apart- 
ments. 

After that, she invaded her 
dad's garage and caused a virtual 
suspension of business until he had 
cleaned up every hazard to her 
satisfaction. 

Occasionally, though, a young- 
ster will miss the point. One lad 
turned In a report reading as 
follows: 

"Hazard: Baby passed finger 
through candle flame. 

"Correction: Mother told baby 
to stop/* 

Another handed his teacher the 
following report of his hazard- 
correcting activities: 

"Put out cigarette butt at First 
and Western. Put out cigarette 
nut at Second and Western, Put 
out cigarette butt at Third and 
Western/' 

Occasionally, too. some resident 
will squawk at the idea of a "junior 
Gestapo" snooping through his 
house in search of fire hazards. But 
this doesn't happen often. One 
reason is that thousands of people 
were tuned in one day when the 
fire department broadcast directly 
from the scene of a big fire. 

The blaze had started from a de- 
fective incinerator— the type of 
thing every junior fireman is 
trained to spot. 

As the announcer interviewed 
one witness, a boy who happened 
to be a junior fireman kept trying 
to break m r 

■ Key, mister/ 1 he insisted, sid- 
ling up tq the microphone. But the 
announcer ignored him. 

A few minutes later , „ „ "Hey^ 
mister £" Still the boy went un- 
heeded. Finally there was a 
momentary break In the proceed* 
ings. The lad elbowed his way to 
the mike and shouted, loud enough 
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over the crackling 



to be heard 

"I wanted to Inspect that house 
but they threw me out I" 

In at least one other instance, 
however. Junior firemen did man- 
age to save the day— and made 
heroes out of themselves 

Two young ftre fighter* spied a 
blaze starting up in a house in- 
habited by a crippled woman. 
While one boy sprinted off to call 
the Rre department the other 
turned a garden hose on the names 
and held them In check until the 
Hremen arrived to save hoth the 
house and its occupant . 

Occurrences like these — and the 
reassuring spectacle of a huge, 
congested city holding Its own in 
the perpetual fight against fire- 
have proved that the junior Are 
fighters are worthy assets. This 
was illustrated not long ago at a 
civic club luncheon in Los Angeles 
whtre Inspector Chartrand of the 
school detail appeared to explain 
the work of the Junior fire fighters. 
He took one of th^ youngsters 
along as Exhibit A. 

fc, You pay a iot of money for fire 
protection/' Chartrand told the 
club. % "But do you know — ' + and 
here he turned to the president of 
the organisation t ,+ — do you know, 
for example* how to turn In a fire 
alarm?" 

"Well/- the president said hesi- 
tantly, Id break the glass, 
Then-" 

He stopped, and started over. 

•Well, I d break the glass—" 

He stopped again. 

"Ooah* Darned if 1 know!" 

Chartrand turned confidently to 
the junior fire fighter, who, In his 
eagerness to answer the question, 
had been squirming like a pup In 
its Saturday bath. 

,fc OK_ t son.' said Chartrand, 
"what would you do?" 

*'V6 run to the nearest box, 
break the glass, pull the lever and 
then wast " 

*'Why would you wait?* 1 

"The Oremen might not know 
where the fire was. I'd wait til they 
arrived and tell r em/' 

"Is that what you're teaching 
my kids?" demanded the presi- 
dent, 

"Yup." said Chart rand. 

"Well/' said the president, giv- 
ing the table Fin emphatic thump. 
"I'm all for it/ 1 

3q are thousands of other Amer- 
ican parents and householders 
They realize that there afe human 
Uvea and dollars and not mere 
words involved in the slogan of the 
junior flre lighters: "But for a 
child* your home might have 
burned/* 
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, . , It will pay you to find out 
how iXKUJOHE helps solve 
these business problems! 

Find mil huw Exccutone by- parses 
the busy swikliboiird, and piivr-s yyii 
direct vcien-to-votet cavtact v*\lh 
anybody, any where in your office or 
plant t With never a **bttny" signal! 

Find out liciw Exccuton* localci 
your man itisianilyt Lets your stall 
instructions miEhout stopping tbrir 
work. Lets anyone answer frntn any- 
where iik any room . , .or call oibrr dr - 
purlmrjitA rven villi It- on lire 'photic! 

With your Executant you mli mid 




reply lo any olher station^ or alt can 
be tuned in for quick conferences! 
Calls are announced by an cxrlusive 
chime and signal li^ht- protecting 
your privacy, You "vnice-conlrol** 
every department,.. *ave tleps.,, Steep 
people at their work* 

Effort jGU feqr ..,tee. tear, try! 
Lettm htyw kw-eost E*eeutone Inler- 
i;nm Piouii pay* for itself in lime nt, 
work speeded! Send ihr in upon for 
full information today ! JVo obligation* 
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Bold for the Future; Proud of the Past 



(Continued from page 31) 
lems runs through his sermons. 

' The atom bomb and big armies 
are not signs of the world's 
strength— they represent weak- 
ne*s. They mean we have not yet 
learned the fundamental teaching 
of ChrUt— to love God and lave our 
neighbor/' 

Over at the Christian church, 
where a S40.0QQ Christian Service 
Center has J list been created In the 
basement, bip Fnnk Mirier Irishes 
out regularly at immorality hi gov- 
ernment and finds his texts in the 
Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and the writings of 
Wabh J t o n r J eJTerson . Lin coin 
and Wilson as well as In The Book. 
The Rev Mr MarJer left hi* 
Tennessee pulpit early In World 
War II to serve with a British 
ambulance unit, and followed 
General Montgomery across Egypt 
and Africa and Into Europe. He 
tried peinK in business for a while 
after the war and liked It, but re* 
turned to the ministry "because 
the major threat to our freedom is 
moral decay.** 

Rruland and Marler are united 
with other Protestant ministers in 
an association which sponsors 
union sprvire.s at Easter time rmrt 
stages a special program annually 
honoring 1 the pastor and congrega- 
tion of our little African Methodist 
Episcopal Church 

The Rev Lambert Helnen of 51 
Mary's Catholic Church has under 
study s building program to match 
attendance at his services. 

Bud Bon well, the high school 
coach F goes to church, and so does 
Bob Glenn, the young state high- 
way patrolman who has headquar- 
ters in Albia. 

Boys follow them— hero worship 
works for the Lord. 

And we talk about the sermons 
as well as the weather and crops 
smq Ray Swenson s introduction of 
self-service to his variety store 
customers, 



E EAT breakfast, and most of 
m go home for lunch. Nearness of 
home to place of work pays divi- 
dends in family unity. Dads, 
mothers and children are 
I strengthened in spiritual and cul- 
tural security through regular 
daily associations. They find it 
easier, as a result, to work and play 
together. 

A family membership in the 
Albla Country Club costs S36 a 
Reason I in nation brought a £5 



boost in 1951) and St means just 
that* folks take the kids along and 
there's a regular schedule of events 
In which till may participate. 

We go for education, This spring 
Mr. and Mrs. Lcroy Weeber — he's a 
pop manufacturer— saw two of 
their sons graduated from college 
as doctors and one graduated from 
high school, 

We re pushovers for boy- meet** 
girl and babies, Weddings are usu- 
ally community affairs. When Mr. 
and Mrs. John Anderson adopted a 
baby, teachers at Grant School, 
where John is custodian, tossed a 
stork shower — tor John. 

SECURITY is threaded through 
the entire fabric of rural living. I 
find little fear among my neigh- 
bors. 

They are not afraid of big gov- 
ernment . . . they are not afraid, 
period ... Of Communism, of 
Socialism, of the atom bomb or of 
the prospects for peace. That 
doesn't mean they do not recognize 
the dangers of regimentation, 
graft in state and national govern* 
meat, and continuing war, But 
there's a feeling more and more 
apparent, that if we grow better 
than we've been as citizens, as 
families, as a community, the re- 
sults will spread. 

W E'RE a sentimental people- 
but not highly emotional. Out re- 
actions to national controversy In 
the fields of politics and economic s 
do not jell quickly, but they finally 
come to a solid setting, 

Sometimes our slow, studied re- 
sponses irritate us. Early In the 
summer the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Farm Bureau and City 
Council became involved in a. 
pcUte, soft-spoken debate on solu- 
tions for the downtown parking 
problem. 

After several weeks of little pub- 
lic reaction for or against the pro- 
posals, Chamber of Commerce 
President Eld Agans commented: 

"I last wish people would get 
mad r and I don't care which 
way;" 

Go OUT to the hinther lands, said 
Senator Tobey + and find the real 
America. 

And here It Is, It Is an America 
based on respect for Individual 
dignity, protection of human 
rights, and love. Because we live 
with one another, living for one 
another is easy. 
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The Man with the Answers 



(Continued from page 54} 
his business and the messlaris it 
had spawned. It was a natural but 
bewildering process. 

Coons took a long, steady look 
and saw wtttU #a£ happening. 
While he himself knew the need 
for specialists of ail kinds, he 
nevertheless felt that the average 
business executive was not getting 
all he might out of his speci&l ad- 
vise rj? and consultants. Most busi- 
nessmen hftd come up via certain 
routes; one who knew advert-iiing:, 
for cxample P could get the maxi- 
mum out of an advertising agency, 
but one who didn't know advertis- 
ing could not. Coons reviewed hia 
equipment and found he had 
learned a great deai about mast of 
the specialties which were irelng 
offered th« businessman. 

The more he thought about It, 
the more he believed that his pre- 
dilection was for personal service. 
He knew what It was to operate a 
big business, what it was to meet a 
payroll p and what it was to operate 
an idea factory. He knew that 
public relations was not a problem 
ir business did things right in the 
first place and that good public re- 
lations did not always mean names 
n\ [he papers. Hr felt that adver- 
tising could be made more efTec- 
Uvc\ that the findings of research 
often were not properly applied, 
and that the specialist was not be- 
ing used with maximum effect* 

It was then that Coons realized 
big businessmen were saying, more 
and more wist fully „ "If I only had 
the ttmer Could he. Sheldon 
Coons, make a profession out of 
taking on the problems the busi- 
nessman didn't have time to work 
out thoroughly? He decided he 
could. 

It has been 11 years now and 
Coons has clung tenaciously to his 
original concepts. He still feels 
that II he only helps the business- 
man gel the mml out of his ajw- 
ciali&tSt he is making a worthwhile 
contribution, although in the pass- 
age of the years his activity has 
spread Into every phase of general 
management. Likewise, he feels 
that his detachment enables him 
to demofi.stralc successfully that 
the answers to many business 
problems lie in facilities which are 
available lor the asking. 

Coons 1 approach to present day 
problems Is so fundamental and 
uncluttered that it is almost dis- 
arming at times. His faith in the 
continuing miracle of America* lor 



example, is boundless, He felt long 
ago that labor was a thrust from 
below which had to be recognized, 
and he still feels that while labor 
should not be treated with 
paternalism it nevertheless Is en- 
titled to what he calls ' the 
amenities." 

Coons worries more and more 
about businessmen who are ask- 
ing themselves, "What's the point 
or it all?" it concerns him + too, to 
kr.uw that there is an enormous 
amount of soul-searching going 
on among employes who are not 
made to feel that they are a part or 
the team and conscqupruiy ure 
wondering if perhaps they 
wouldn't be better off with a little 
business of their own. 

Because Coons f e**is so strongly 
that no company can remain aloof 
from either its own personnel or 
its customers, he spends a great 
deal of his own time hi the field 
and makes a special eltort to point 
out to his clients that "there Is no 
such thing as ivory tower owner- 
ship or profits unwon except In oil 
wells and fold mines," He is con- 
vinced that the average executive 
can learn much more about his 
company by going into the field 
than by remaining in the home 
office. 

Coons is especially pained by the 
businessman who is out for a quick 
profit, and he feels that the tetter 
has contributed to a growing dis- 
illusionment among buyers- After 
thf- war. Sut example, people 
couldn't get what had been 
promised them. When they did get 
it Anally, much of it was over- 
priced and of poor quality. Coons 
thinks it is more than an enchant* f 
ment with foreign labels that 
makes- American* buy Imparted 
products, 

41 Why do we believe in British 
goods?" he asked not long ago- 
"Because the British are still mak- 
ing good products. American busi- 
ness is losing sight of what it is 
trying to satisfy people with be- 
cause of Its rush to satisfy them 
In the first place.*" 

Most of all, he is disturbed by the 
increasing tendency of business to 
do easy things the hard way. 

H "I wish we would take a fresh 
look," he said recently "The 
genius of America is in finding new 
ways to make more and better 
products. It's really not hard at all. 
Lilse Will Rogers said. Traffic lams 
are caused by plumbers going back 
for their tool*/ " 
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Out of Jungles 



Come Millions 



By JAMES JOSEPH 



f\ CASUAL visitor to the Navy's Sea bee repair 
base at Port Hueneme, Calir, might easily think the 
personnel at that station had taken leave of their 
senses. 

He'd -see shop crewmen doing what they call 
"exercising" 200 tons of heavy construction equip- 
ment — bulldozers, cranes, road scrapers and 10- 
wheel trucks — all being driven around the area at 
what appeared to be nn aimless gallop. 

He'd soon learn, however, that very little activity 
was unintentional or even unrehearsed All of it is 
calculated to save taxpayers an estimated $12,700.- 
000. That represents what would be the cost of 
replacing this machinery at current market prices 
— because all of it is at least six years old. 

In the frenzied scramble of mastering out after 
the war, the Sea bees, along with other troops, fled 
South Pacific islands Construction machinery of 
every type was abandoned to rust and ruin. Jetti- 
soned to the jungles werE such items as 22 -ton bull- 
dozers, steel- J awed shovels and giraffe -necked 
cranes, 

By 1949, the Navy's Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
which has Jurisdiction over Sea bee construction 
equipment, was singing the budget blues Then 
someone remembered those abandoned Pacific 
j link piles. That started what Port Hueneme men 
describe in race tratk Jargon as "the richest re- 
claiming race" in construction equipment history. 

Reactivated Seabee battalions, fast forming 
under the impetus of accelerated national defense, 
were screaming for equipment. Navy men began 
comparing postwar equipment prices with those of 
a decade earlier. A 22-ton bulldozer that had cost 
$10,000 now cost 523,000 Almost every other piece 
of equipment had doubled, sometimes tripled in 
price. 

Equipment scratched off as "expendable 0 from 
1941-45 suddenly became "strategic >p in 1949-51. 
The Navy, eyeing Its Pacific stockpiles, thought it 
saw a way to re-equip Sea bee battalions, and at 
cut-rates. 

Work crews, picking up after the fleeting Sea- 
becs t had taken as many machines as they could 
find from encroaching Jungles on Salpan, Bougain- 
ville. Tulagi and other South Pacific islands. What 
was left of the big machines when sweating 
salvagers got to them had been hoisted aboard ships 
and transported to advanced Seabee bases on Guam 
and at Pearl Harbor, 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks called in its 
equipment experts, told them* "Get out tq Guam 
and Pearl and see what's worth rehabilitating 11 

A six- man appraisal team, headed by Comdr. F. 
L. Biggs h left for the Pan fir area early in 1SM9. For 
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six weeks they paced between endless rows of big 
earth- moving machines. The appraisers had come 
armf*d with but one yardstick for evaluation: if a 
machine could be repaired and put in " like new" 
condition for 30 per cent or less of current replace- 
ment cost, then it wa* to be repatriated. If not. it 
was to be sold for scrap, cannibalized for usable 
parts or sold as surplus. 

The appraisers didn't bother to lift a hood, pre- 
liminary inspection already had confirmed that 
every engine would have to be replaced or over- 
hauled, 

Almost robot -hke, appraisers stopped before each 
machine, gave it a quick once -over, then signaled 
their decision to a Seabee detail which trudged 
behind, carrying paint and brushes. A raised hand 
meant, "Ship her Stateside." Thumbs down, "Scrap 
her/' On each machine destined for repatriation, 
the detail splotched a vivid yellow <+ rV" which 
meant: 1 "Destination, Port Hueneme/ 1 

Some 2,200 pieces of heavy equipment were culled 
out of rusting stockpiles and assigned stateside for 
repair. Shops on Guam and at Pearl Harbor weren't 
equipped to UicKlt a Ihr massive. 300,000-Lojt repair 
Job. So Hueneme, from which much of the gear had 
embarked In the hectic days following the Jap 
sneak attack, was chosen as rehabilitation site, 

The Navy's somewhat belated rush to reclaim Its 
"rollback mute rial " wa-s spurred by a section of a 
public law that provided that proceeds from surplus 
sales of Seabee equipment would divert to the 
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Navy's rund for new-equipment 
purchase, and not into general 
government coffers. 

Some equipment, found unre- 
pairable on more careful Inspec- 
tion at Hueneme h has be*n sold as 
surplus, pouring 14,000,000 into the 
Navy's new -equipment kitty. The 
Navy figures that Its expenditure 
Of S2 p 9S0.OOO has saved the tax- 
payers $12 700,000 under current 
replacement prices. In short, a 00- 
SD per cent savings on today's In- 
flated market. Economy proved 
the only sound prescription for the 
Navy ^ budget problem. 

The first of 50 shiploads of re- 
patriated construction machinery 
docked at Fort Hueneme just three 
month* after the Initial appraisal. 
Army service vessels, returning 
nearly empty from Japan, brought 
tt hack, transportation free. 

Hoisted from the hold ot that 
first ship and gently lowered to the 
Hueneme dock were 200 pieces of 
equipment, forerunner of 3Do r 00Q 
tons to come, On hand were nerv- 
ous field nifn from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture who, fearful 
of island pests, ordered each ma- 
chine bathed In live steam before 
setting a rusted track on U. S, soU. 
Otte by one the machines were 
stripped down, run through 
Hueneme 's 200-man repair a hops, 
and restored to original condition. 

-, We aren't giving ouf reacti- 
vated construction battalions used 
equipment." emphasizes Capt. H, 
P. Need ham, commanding officer 
of the Hueneme Construction 
Battalion Center, "This stuff Is 
good as new." 

White the bulk of the repair 
work _j being done by the Navy's 
civilian employes, at least on* pri- 
vate contractor. Caterpillar Trac- 
tor's big Los Angeles franchise. 
Shepherd Tractor and Equipment 
Company, landed a 3 1,500 JOG con- 




"For a buck* mi *ir r* Til 
£41 in willl YOU ii ml krfp 
riillirk^ nm vhiilily" " 



tract to put 228 piece* of heavy 
diesellzed machinery In shape. 
Shepherd's overhauling job Is said 
to represent a savings of S2,&00,000 
under current replacement prices. 

A score oT parts" manufacturers 
also are getting in on the work, But 
astronomical parts demands have 
brought a frantic "Take it easy!" 
f rom suppliers. 

Although rehabilitation Is 7D per 
cent finished and scheduled for 
completion by mid -1952, some 200 
acres at Hueneme are still strewn 
with war- weary machines. There 
are hundreds of rusty ambulances, 
their red crosses faded, the smell 
Of medication still clinging to their 
interiors. There arc road graders 
by the hundred h dimly stenciled 
with J Military Gov't— Marshall Is- 
lands/ K or "41 Oth Battalion' —the 
Seabee outfit which worked on 
Espiri tu San to J n the Ne w Hebrid es , 

There are jeeps enough to stock 
a score of used-car lots. Some have 
wheels askew, their punctured 
tires hanging from the rim On a 
big diesel shovel, its 30-foot boom 
prostrate on the ground, a Seabee 
had scrawh'd: '"^Lii liar Samoa - 
1942. 1 It was l j i February of that 
year that the first Seabee bat- 
talions had embarked from the 
West Coast — and the 5th had 
landed on Samoa, 

Penciled on a road scraper cab 
is ' Guadalcanal, 1943/' There are 
midget airborne bulldozers that 
were parachuted behind enemy 
lines. 

' If those machines could only 
I :ilk, j ii used Ct>mdr r E. 3, Hobsqn, 
who was officer In charge of the 
advanced base construction depot 
on Guam from 1945-46, and also a 
member of the appraisal team, 

Meanwhile, massive earth- mo v^ 
ers, once broken and deformed, 
emerge revitalised from 
Huen erne's paint shops, Except 
thai each is stenciled with a yel^ 
low dot. the caste mark for ' "re- 
built, " they look good as new. And 
they are, say Navy mechanical 
engineers. 

Once equipment is repaired, 
rigorous monthly exercising Is 
prescribed to restore them to 
mechanical good health until as- 
signment to reactivated Seabee 
battalions. Big cranes exercise by 
methodically lifting 20-ton 
anchors — to flex their steel cables, 
Bulldozers rumble around like fly- 
bothered elephants. Blunt-nosed 
road graders push aside moun tarns 
of rubble— just for practice, 

But a Seabee officer, remember- 
ing what was once the world's 
proudest construction fleet, shakes 
his head sadly and laments, "It's 
all just a drop in the bucket/ 1 
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Soil Conservation by Air 




IN A SMALL airplane 1.004 feet 
aba vp the rolling fields of Muskin- 
gum County, Ohio, three passen- 
gers gaped llc id gazed. Each time 
lar^e white numbers on the 
grounds were spotted f the pilot 
bunked the craft sharply and 
yelled over his shoulder. 

His guests riflled through ^uide 
sheets In their hands, then gazed 
fixedly beiow. nudged each other 
and pointed. 

Alter 2Q minutes of this the 
plane landed Hi Zane&vLlie airport 
where more passengers waited to 
take their places. Ai§ the oldest of 
the three stepp&d out, he aaid : 

"By George, I've been looking at 
those fields of mine for 50 years, 
but this Li the Or at time I've seen 
'em the way God does ! ,K 

The following week on his farm H 
he was planting locu.s- - • on 
gullies he had seen from the air. He 
had known about the gullies, but 
never h^d realised what eyesores 
they were In contrast to the nearby 
lush Ohio land$cape, The short 
flight had convinced him of the 
need of takins care of ft problem 
he'd passed by lor years, 

His reaction Is only one of many 
similar ones reported train coiiher- 
vation air tours now held annually 
in a dozen f arm -belt states. J4o de- 
vice does a faster job of pointing up 
the essential interdependence of 
neighbor upon neighbor — com* 
in unity on community. At a swift 
glance, it show* where the farmer 
on the hill is affecting his neighbor 
on the Jowiand, 

Pennsylvania agriculture slu - 
dents saw this relationship last fall 
on their first flight. Fields in their 
own valley bottom were nicely 
cropped on the contour; had sod 
waterways to check normal forces 
of erosion. But a telltale streak of 
rainwa^hed soil ran across the well 
tended land, winding up to the val- 
ley head where one farmer still 
maintained his ancient square 
fields under old-fashioned up and 
downhill cultivation. It was an ob- 
ject lesson In the need of working 
for the common good, even on 
farms miles up art. 

While conservation flights were 
designed primarily for farmers, 
they have a strong attraction for 
the public, Farmers welcome the 
chance to gain an appreciation of 
their efforts and problems irom the 
city folk. 

While tourist planes are In the 
air, things step right along on the 



ground. In the ordinary ground 
schedule, demonstrations of farm- 
ing practices start off the proceed- 
ings. These are followed by movies 
In a hangar, showing soil conserva- 
tion* fish and wildlife manage- 
ment. After an exhibition of farm 
implements, conservationists give 
talks on effect* of rainfall; how to 
manage alfalfa; how to make a di- 
version terrace. While plane en- 
gines are being warmed up> an- 
other scientist speaks briefly mi 
aerial spraying and dusting Thpn, 
the crowd actually sees the planes 
in action over a test plot at one end 
of the field. 

The National Flying Farmers 
Association generally is credited 
with originating the " air aoll taur^ 
idea at Stillwater, Ofcla, 

Soil conservation districts and 
the BqU Conservation Service were 
quick to see Its merits and have 
been joined by numerous com- 
munity service organizations and 
schools. 

The movement spread to Texas; 
leaped to Ohio, to Wisconsin and 
then to a few spots in the East, It 
has come to maturity in breadbas- 
kets of the Midwest and South- 
west. 

The exhibit areas to be observed 
are marked out on the ground with 
ten or 12- foot white-limed num- 
bers which are keyed to a guide 
map lor the tourists. 

A prime source of aid in running 
a tour Is the local soli conservation 
district. The more than 2,300 dis- 
tricts in the United States have the 
technical assistance of the Boll 
Conservation Service men ut their 
finger tips and have ties with most 
of the farms and many of the 
farm businessmen in their respec- 
tive regions. 

Following his initial flying tour, 
a county auditor said, "I never 
realised there is so much difference 
between the farms on which I have 
the responsibility of assessing 
taxes." And a farmer remarked. 
"I sure could see how that back 40 
of mine is eroded." 

Sociology students have used air 
tours as a means of examining the 
industrial - residential - business 
patterns of cities. Forest associa- 
tions are studying the wilderness 
in classrooms on wings. Mean- 
while, the aviation industry Is 
pleased to wateh the airplane's in- 
creasing power as a tool to shaping 
the destiny of the land. 

— Bern harp A. Rom 
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Music for 
Salesmen 



0, 



'N"CE the lonely traveling man. 
in Add it km to hJa extra shirts and 
sample case, is supposed to have 
carried a little black book contain- 
ing telephone numbers of people 
he mi^ht contact while in & 
strange town. 

Luggage was heavy In those 
days. Trips were by I rain, by hark, 
on foot. Clothing was heavy.! 
Shirt* were difficult to gret laun- 
dered on the road- 
Today samples often are made 
of plastic and quite light. 

So. at a gpod time comes the 
new idea for salesmen: Carry your 
favorite musical instrument with 
you ■ When evening comes you can f 
dial gome loca] number — an-| 
nounce yourself and your instru- 1 
ment— mention any music yoiv 
may have with you— and ask wh-it' 
local groups are playing that 
night. 

It began when Leonard A. 
Strauss, clothing manufacturer of 
Indianapolis* sent 15 letters to 
music- loving friends. 

"Of recent years we've grown tip 
in music/ 1 he said in effect. H, A1I of 
us know and love various sym- 
phonies, thanfes to phonograph 
records and the radio, But, many 
oi us want to get back to playing 
music with our own fingers, 

"That's where chamber music 
comes in. Any small group can 
handle ft/ 1 

Chamber music is played pri- 
marily in a small room. It is usu- 
ally for a quartet, but not neces- 
sarily sa Instruments may be 
strings or woodwinds- Because the 
music is Informal, there actually 
can be almost any assortment of 
instruments. 

Strauss knew that there is an 
extensive list of pieces in the Acid 
of chamber music. Already a direc- 
tory qf 2h00Q amateur chamber 
musicians is In print. The activity 
is centered at I he National Asac- 
ciation of Amateur Chamber 
Musk Players, the NAACMP, at 15 
West <S?th Street, ttew York 23, 

Members are for the mutt part 
people who live at home and can 
toe reached toy telephone. 

What an evening of music will 
do to a traveling man's Steep, his 
sales curve, his longer life and 
happiness, no one yet attempts to 
pre diet. — Face B a Barton 
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All Who Glitter Are Not Gold 



(Continued from page 34) 
This is not to imply that great 
stars seldom rise to the occasion 
when the big chips are down. Ruth 
hit more homers, proportionately* 
In the World Series than he did 
during the regular season. Lou 
Gehrig's cumulative batting aver- 
I age for seven Series was .361- Hank 
| Greenberg never failed Lo deliver 
| at Least one homer In each of the 
four Series In which he partici- 
pated. Charley Ruffing. Lefty 
Gomez T Carl Hubbell arid Dtoy 
Dean covered the opposition with 
as much frustration In Series 
games as they did in routine pitch- 
ing assignment.* on a quiet Mon- 
day afternoon, 

Yet Ty Cobb t possessor of the 
all-time high batting average of 
.307, hit better than .30(1 In only 
one Series, and tie had to get four 
hits in one game to reach that 
mark. After pitching three con- 
secutive shutouts in 1905, Christy 
Mathewson thereafter lost flva of 
his ne*t seven Series starts. The 
outstanding hitters in the business 
today are Ted Williams and Stan 
Musial. yet Williams In 1&4S fouled 
up his side with a .200 average. 
MusLal has been In four Series and 
hit more than .300 only once. 

Considering the caliber of the 
players involved, the World Series 
has produced a great deal of very 
bad baseball. Every boner, blunder 
and brainstorm committed by 
rookies fresh out of the deepest 
bush has been seen in Series com- 
petition, and small wonder, There 
Is something terrifying In the 
realization that every action and 
gesture is being relayed to millions 
of people by the newspapers, radio 
and now television. 

When Tony Lazaerl died a few 
years ago, some obituaries did not 
even mention in passing that he 
had been a second baseman with 
few peers and a consistent .330 
hitter on six pennant winners. All 
the accounts harped on one epl* 
sode v how Graver Cleveland Alex- 
ander struck him out with the 
bases filled in the 1926 Series. Few 
commentators bothered to recall 
that the second strike on Lazzeri 
was a savage line drive Into the 
left-Held, seats that missed being a 
home run by three feet. Nor did 
many relate that in the Identical 
situation 11 years later, LaEzeri re- 
sponded with a homer, the second 
in Series history with the base$ 
loaded, 

As long as he lives, Mickey Owen 



will be remembered for one play — 
his muiT of a third strike in the 
fourth game of the 1941 Series. 
Had Owen squeezed the ball* the 
Dodgers would have beaten the 
Yankees, 4-3, and would have 
deadlocked the Series at two 
games all. But the ball vol away 
from him and the Yankees, with a 
reprieve, went on to score four 
runs after the athletes should have 
been under the showers In the 
clubhouse. 

Disappointed Brooklyn rmt«?f» 
who blamed Owen for the loss of 
the Series, forgot that it was his 
fin: terror In 105 consecutive games 
he had ployed. 

Fans are not the only baseball 
nuts vastly impressed — or de- 
pressed— by the unexpected turn- 
abouts that seem to pop up every 
October. Last year Eddie Sawyer, 
manager of the Phillies, confessed 
he had been thinking: of Howard 
Ehmke when he confounded 
everyone by nominating Jim Kpn- 
atanty. who had not started a 
major league game since May 13, 
1946, to pitch the opener against 
the Yankees, 

Ehmke was. Indeed, someone to 
remember. 

The capacity crowd at WrigLey 
Field on Oct. fi, J@20, the kJckofT of 
the Series, thought Connie Mack 
had yoiu. ou< of hfcs mmd when 35- 
y ear-old Ehmke was announced as 
the pitcher for the Athletics. 
Everyone assumed Mack would 
lead with one of his aces, Lefty 
Grove or George Earnshaw. Most 
people forgot that Ehmke was 
with the team- 
Shrewd old Mack had Ehmke 
scouting the Cubs, studying the 
weaknesses and strengths of their 




SO 
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hitters. In preparation for his 
bombshell. He had a hunch that 
Ehmke's stow, breaking stuff 
would throw the Cute, expecting 
tn face the fnceoalling qf Grove or 
Earrcshaw, completely oft stride 
and never did si bright idea pay 
more ha nd-iome dividends Ehinkp 
struck out 13 Cuds, the Series 
record, and did nqt yield a run un- 
til the ninth inning. That was his 
la&t gasp. He never won another 
game, 

Mmi ut the obscure entries who 
stole the Series were rookies who 
nrver amounted to much there* 
after, or washed-up veterans with 
one convulsive effort, left hi their 
arms and legs. The one exception 
who used the Series rts a spring- 
board to future stardom was 
Pepper Martin, a hill billy from th? 
Ctearks who turned the 1931 Cardi- 
nals- Athletics Series upside do^n. 

Pepper had hit ,300 during the 
se&s&n, but he murdered Mack's 
pitching for a .500 average In the 
Scries. It was his base-running 
though, that threw a conniption 
m into the h a He stole five bases 
and the A's went to pieces against 
the team they had licked easily 
the previous year. 

The only dark horse who has 
offered a technical explanation for 
his success Is Casey Stengel, a not- 
able specimen of the breed. Casey 
belted two game-winning home 
run-; for (he Giants Ln the 1^23 
Series, much to the astonishment 
uf himself, the Yankees and his 
own colleagues. When John J. Mc- 
Graw. the Giants' manager, recov- 
ered his composure, he wasted no 
time trading Casey to the Braves, 
then the put. ■ of the league. 

*I was a pretty good hitter/' 
Casey said recently t "hut I was a 
bum compared to some guys on 
the Giants. J flues* the Yankees 
fcorta laughed nie off when they 
went over our batting order before 
the rhubarb started. "Throw this 
chump a nasty look and hell 
faint/ they must h ve said. A pitcher 
can bear down Just so many times 
during a game. He's got to save 
his Sunday stuff for the big, shots 
and coast against the ribbon 
Clerks. When the Yankee* saw me 
come up they thought, 'Here's a 
humpty-dumpty,' and (hp pitcher 
eased up a little. If they'd worked 
on me liter they did on Ross Young. 
GeofKe Kelly. Frank Frlsch and 
the other muscle benders in our 
lineup, maybe I wouldn't have got 
a loud foul yet. ,+ 

Casey smiled and winked 
elaborately, "I was lucky in more 
ways than one If I'd hit three 
hom*r*. McOrow mlfchfvc sent me 
out of the country " 
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The Palace Born of a Lily 



By GAVLORD JOHNSON 



IF YOV went to the Festival of 
Britain last summer, you may have 
seen the original rough sketch for 
the famous Crystal Palace, built a 
century ago. Its designer, strange 
to say. was not an architect a t aU\ 
hut a gardener named Joseph Pas- 
ton, He outlined lite idea on a piece 
of blotting paper, which has ijeen 
reverently preserved, All through 
this year's exposition the crude 
sketch has been a show piece at 
the Vie tori n und Albert Museum p 
for the 1951 fair celebrated the 
centenary of the great Hyde Park 
exhibition, held In P&xton's pio- 
neer giaas-and-lron building. 

Later, re -erected at Sydenham, 
the Crystal Palace served London** 
people for 85 years more. Fire 
ended its career in 1936, but it had 
proved the soundness of a type of 
architecture that U again toeing 
developed by some of our most 
"modern" builders. 

One of them, F. R, Yerbury, has 
gone so far as to call the century- 
old Crystal Palace " the cradle of 
modernism J " Another, American 
Bruce Oon\ has Just used Faxton's 
wedded melal-and-gla&s concept 
in designing an ultramodern 
■'Crystal Oh a per for the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. For its skeleton. 
GofT is using aluminum Instead of 
steel. Glass-and -steel buildings 
have h of course* long been routine 
for train shtds and factories, and 
variations are being made for office 
structures such as the United T*a- 
tlons building, 

Modern buildings are now 
"functional"; their use dictates; 
their design. Here again Paxton 
was out hi front of his time. Yer- 
hury points out that "he had no 
other thought in his mind than to 
produce an economic building to 
perform a practical function." He 
adds that "this Is the case with 
most buildings that have had any 
lasting value, 11 

Who was this gardener of 1S51 
who became the grandfather of 
modern functional building de- 
sign? Where did he get his idea for 
the revolutionary metaUand- glass 
construction? What made him 
think of using standardised, inter- 
changeable iron parts, and of run- 
ning up the huge building on the 




speedy, assembly-line principle? 

The amounts of material used 
would not be unimportant today. 
The original building covered IB 
acres. (Today's Thames bank area 
is 27 1 j .) The ground plan was 450 
by lfibl feet. The structure was 
crossed at the middle by a transept 
with a rounded roof; its crest was 
10B feet from the ground. The 
Palnre called for more than 900,000 
square feet of gla^s, in sheets 10 by 
49 Inches. The iron came In the 
form of 3,300 column*. 2.300 cast- 
iron girders, 358 wrought iron 
trusses. 202 miles of sash bar. and 
30 miles of guttering tube. In ad- 
dition, a canvas cover was made 
for the entire roof; this broke the 
sun's rays, and aided the roof's 
drainage. 

How did Paxton get his original 
Idea? Let the man himself speak 
across the years. He was reading a 
paper describing his design for the 



building; his audience was the 
elite British Fine Arts Society To 
illustrate the principle, Paxton 
had brought an Immense leaf of 
the Brazilian water lily, Vfctorto 
Sepia. It was five feet across. He 
held it up and pointed out that its 
underside Is a beautiful example of 
structural engineering. 

Its big two-Inch radiating ribs 
are like cantilever girders; they 
are connected at right angles by 
smaller cross girders, The big and 
little network encloses hundreds 
of squarish a re us. Green plant 
tissue fills them, thin as paper, 
Paxton visualized the green tissue 
replaced with panes of glass. 
"Nature/* Paxton told his audi- 
ence, "was the engineer* Nature 
provided this leaf with longitudinal 
and transverse girders and sup- 
ports that I, borrowing from it, 
have adopted In this building. 11 

But any practical man knows 
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that there was a great gulf to cross 
before the sardener's promising 
Inspiration could become the com- 
pleted Crysuil Palace The way the 
gulf was crossed is the ijpst part of 
the story, for it tells about a fine 
friendship between two men. 

If it. had not besen for th* aid and 
encouragement given by WUliam 
Spenecr, Sixth Duke of Devon- 
shire, there would have be«n no 
Crystal Palace and no eventual 
knighthood and lamp for Pax ton. 
In 1826, he was only a hard-work- 
ing young assistant In the gardens 
of the British Horticultural So- 
ciety—but blessed with what we 
should call a phenomenal I.Q, The 
Society's grounds adjoined those 
of Chats worth, the millionaire 
Duke's favorite residence Fast- 
ton's qualities soon attracted the 
Duke's attention and he made the 
boy head gardener of his Chats - 
worth estate. 

Prom that time the story of the 
bachelor duke and his protege 
reads like an Horatio Alger poor- 
boy - mafces - good romance. We 
take it up at the point where 
Victoria Regis, the giant water 
Illy, enters the picture. The part 
the plant played in the lives of 
these two friends made it seem al- 
most like a personality; they 
called it ' she"; let us follow suit. 

A lew years after her footwide 
blossoms and six-foot leaves were 
discovered floating on the Amazon, 
a package of the seeds reached the 
British botanical gardens at Kew. 
Estate managers asked for and 
planted some, but the tropical 
plants had never flowered In Eng- 
lish pools. This news fired both 
the Duke and Paxton with ambi- 
tion Pajtton exercised his skillfni 
green thumbs to make the plant 
comfortable A tank, 12 fe?L 
Square and a yard deep r received f 
five cart loads of earth for her bed. 
A little water wheel was made to 
run in the tank to imitate the 
river's current. She was to be kept 
tropically warm, too, and for that 
purpose a greenhouse had to be 
built over the tank. 

In October her leave* were four 
feet in diameter: in early Novem- 
ber a bud as big fcfl a peach ap- 
peared: then more buds, On Nov. 
13, Paxton presented a fully 
opened flower, and a ft ve- foot leaf 
to Queen Victoria, The Duke m- j 
vlted distinguished guests to see : 
FuxLon':i se^tn-yi'ar-old daaghtax 
stand upon one of the leaves to 
show its strength 

The plant began to produce 
more and more huge leaves and 
buds. During the next ten months; 
Faxton was forced to enlarge the 
tank three times; the last one was 
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33 feet in diameter. To keep her 
.warm fn winter tailed for a much 
(bigger greenhouse, Pax ton de- 
signed and built one of an entirely 
new type; it was 01 feet Long by 49 
feet wide, with a ridge -and- fur- 
row roof — and it cost his employer 
BOO pounds. 

Now we come to the most signifi- 
cant point: building this new lily 
house was Paxton's "rehearsal" 
for building! the Crystal Palace 
The supporting columns were ca^t 
hollow; they doubled as drain 
pipes for the water that collected 
In the rldge-and-furrow roof. 
These columns rested on sewer 
pipes that doubled as foundations, 
Even the slant of the panes In the 
roof was calculated so that the 
condensation on the In&itie would 
run down into the gutters, instead 
of dripping. When Pax ton's big 
opportunity came, he was ready 
for it. 

The circumstances whirh 
brought Paxton his life's oppor- 
tunity were dramatic. The great 
exhibi t ton p s bu iidin g commi ttee t 
in tune with the International 
character of the show, had offered 
to consider plans from architects 
in ail countnes. 

But every plan and proposal was 
rejected for one reason or another. 
Ported to find a plan of its own* the 
building committee produced 
what people called a monstrosity. 
It called for a sheet Iron dome 45 
feet bigger than St. Paul's, The 
structure required I5 h 000,030 
bricks, which would have J it tie 



salvage value after the show; tt 
would cut almost as much to re- 
move as to build, and it wouldn't 
stay hi its original Hyde Park 

location. 

At this point hysteria broke out 
and the London papers took ft up, 
It wad a black time for Prince 
Albert: he had suggested the in- 
ternational arable for the show; 
everybody blamed him for start- 
ing the trouble. 

Then Paston gave the harassed 
build Site committee a life saver, 
He had seen their plan in th* 
papers — and had had a sudden vi- 
sion of hig lily house, enormously 
magnified, and set down to Hyde 
Park He seized a desk blotter h 
fetched swiftly upon it; then told 
of the pioneering work he had al- 
ready done. It Would be simple to 
repeat it on a huge scale, he Indi- 
cated. 

The committee agreed; the 
Crystal Palace was over the hump 
ai last- The name was the inspira- 
tion of one of PujtcTi'a editors. 

The exhibit tori was opened on 
time by Victoria and Albert. The 
show was a brilliant success for six 
months: and the British had fallen 
in love with their Crystal Palace, 
ir wits removed from Hyde Paris* 
but re -erected on Sydenham HILL 
There it continued to be a London 
center of culture* art, industry and 
music until the 1936 Are 

At the end of the 1851 exhibi- 
tion Paxton knelt before the 
Queen and heard her say, "Rlse t 
Sir Joseph Paxton!" 
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(Continued, from page 2?) 
your wife's and children's benefits 

gives them assured living quar- 
ters at little cost. And there is a 
way to pay off your mortgage in the 
event of your death — an Inexpen- 
sive Insurance policy called a 
"Mortgage Cancellation Contract" 
will pay it for you. Any insurance 
man will give you the details. 

We have talked about the tre- 
mendous cash benefits of social 
security- and the wide coverage of 
the new law, There is one more Im- 
jportant point; the new law cur- 
rently makes it easy for many old 
people to collect benefits, 

in a typical ca«. a man of R5 had 
17 quarters of coverage. Under t he 
old law he needed IS quarters; 
couldn't collect a dime. 

Under the new law. a man of 65 
or more needs only si* quarters of 
coverage to be eligible for benefits. 
He may be entitled to <S20 P Q0D worth 



of pensions by paying as little as 
$81 in social security tax. Nearly 
1,000,000 people have been added 
to the benefit list since last year 
through this six-quarter provision. 

Even a 65-year -old man who has 
never had any social security 
credit* may suddenly m- Fiwrrf-d 
under the new law By working 
only 1& months after the new law 
went into effect — say until July l f 
1552— he becomes eligible to a pen- 
sion for life . Or if he dies, his f amily 
is entitled to the death benefits. 

A lawyer with a sense of humor 
has ftgured that this fact, together 
with several other little -known 
aspects of social security, make it 
possible to put one's mother-in-law 
on a paying basis- Tills is how it 
would work: 

"As soon as the new law goes In to 
effect/* the lawyer says p M on Jan. i p 
1951. my mother- in- law is pre- 
cisely Si% years old. I hire her as 
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a htthy sitter, pay her S50 every 
three months, spread over 24 days, 
This brings her under coverage an 
a domestic— and nothing In the 
law forbids hiring an in-law as a 
servant. 

"We continue the arrangement 
until July l F 1952, by which time 
she has six quarters of coverage. 
She then quits and goes on the 
social security payroll for the rest 
of her life at $20 a month. Total 
cost to the two of us: 19 In social 
security tax, plus the $300 I've paid 
her in wages. If I bought, her a life 
annuity of $20 at age 65, It would 
cost me about $3/700." 

This is, ol course, a gag. But it 
Is based on the facts or the law. 
The six-quarter coverage situation 
will hold only until June 30, 
Then it begins to go up every yew 
until 1971 when It levels off at 40 
quarters 

Another important point to 
know: Once you've reached 75, you 
may earn as much money as you 
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can In covered or uncovered em- 
ployment— and still collect your 
old-age benefits. 

But no matter what your age, 
you can't collect social security 
without applying for It. 

You may write or telephone for 
Information (find the address 
from your local post office) or visit 
the ofllce + 

There are, at present, two ways 
of figuring your benefits under the 
old and new taws, Ask your local 
social security office to show you 
which way is best for you. 

They 11 even answer questions 
such as, "Can I change my bene- 
ficiaries?" (you cflji't: the law 
names the beneficiaries for you), 
usually asked by husbands who've 
quarreled with their wives: or, 
"Cun I get an advance on my social 
security?" fThe answer is no: it's 
Insurance, but you can't borrow 
against it.) 

They 11 do all they can to help 
you, but P as one field man recently 
put it; 

■■Social security helps those who 
help themselves. You've got to take 
the trouble to know your rights and 
protect your benefits. And apply 
fur yuur money " 
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Headaches Get 
6,000 Greetings 

(Cotitinutd from page J9) 
called in a local engineering firm. 
The firm's men went over the hotel 
again* from bottom to top, and 
wound up scratching their heads. 
There was no break anywhere — yet 
thousands of gallons were leaking. 

Here was a problem to test th? 
mettle of the A H A and its ex~ 
perts. The experts pondered awhile 
and then wired Instructions- The 
hotel's engineer should wait until 
three or four a.m., when things 
were quiet, and then listen care- 
fully with his ear against the cellar 
walls. 

Sure enough, he soon came to 
the sound of running water. A pipe 
running through the wall was 
dumping water outside the hotel— 
far underground where It could be 
neither seen nor heard under ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

A more common type of problem 
concerns the laundry. Just at what 
point In size can a hotel profitably 
start running its own laundry. In- 
stead of sending out Its own work 
and its quests' bundles? Just by 
checking over a month or so trfl 
laundry slips, the AH, A experts 
can tell a hotel keeper the year, 
month and date on which the in-: 
vestment would be amortized 

Although the A H. A. has xl total 
budget of less than $500,000 a year, 
it recently has been spending $10,- 
000 on a research project seeking 
better methods of cleaning car- 
pets. 

This amount of money, which 
may j ust be a start on the program, 
Is of course much more than any 
single hotel could spend on such a 
thing. 

Yet the possible returns are al- 
most staggering to the imagina- 
tion U the nation's hotels, coop- 
erating on this research program 
through the A.H.A., can add a 
single year to the life of the aver- 
age hotel carpet, they will have 
saved $35,000,000 a year 

If they add but a single week to 
the life of the carpet — a goal which 
the researchers consider 

ridiculously easy — they will have 
saved themselves nearly $700,000 a 
years 

Offhand the carpet sounds like 
an insignificant part of the hotel 
business — and it was so considered 
until the A.H.A. came along. Today 
it is perhaps the best example of 
I what the association is doing for 
the hotel industry— and presum- 
ably what active trade associations 
also can do for other Industries, 
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School for management 

SPRINGFIELD. OHIO, business- 
man and Wittenberg College be- 
lieve Ihry have found the answer 
to tin dust it's need for tetter 
trained supervisors and the small 
school's need for increased funds. 

The method U a cooperative 
^Management Development Pro- 
gram" which educators call unique. 

As worked out by Joseph G. 
Shouvlin. chairman of the Bust- 
tWS- Industry Mobilization Coun- 
cil, a divtsion of the Springfield 
Chamber of Commerce, and Cham- 
ber members. Lawrence E. Drum, 
International Harvester Company; 
Fran It Zlelsdorf, the Oliver Cor- 
poration, and Frank Kiper. the 
Ohio Steel Foundry; together with 
Dr. Clarence C, Stouphton, Wit ten - 
berg's president: foremen and 
other supervisory level employes of 
Industry will take a spectal 40 -hour 
college course In human relations, 
persona) development, economics 
and company operations. 

The course will last a week, dur- 
ing which the students will receive 
their regular salaries. The co- 
operating companies also will pa; 
the men's tuition of about S35 P Q00— 
a aum which. Incidentally, may 
keep the college from operating in 
the red In L95I-52. 

Although 800 supervisors are 
scheduled to take the course the 
ftr&t year, the college has received 
1,300 applications from 20 indus- 
tries, 

Incentives for vice presidents 

ALTHOUGH corporation vice 
presidents have taken over the 
place mothets~in-l&w once held In 
national humor, they are i nonethe- 
less, important in getting the 
country"s work done and frequently 
today they arc unhappy. So are 
the companies they serve. 

Reason for the vp's vm happiness, 
as put in figures by Business Re- 
ports* I tie, is thltt 

'"Today's $25<0GQ-a-year execu- 
tive has only *]Q r L25 left In 1939 
dollars after Uses; the S5Q F €00-a- 



year executive has less than SIR,- 
00fl in 1039 dollars. 

After keeping up the scale of liv- 
ing his job requires, he has little 
left to save for retirement. Actu- 
ally, to have income at the age of 
GS equal to half his present take- 
home pay, a 5Ch year-o]d executive 
must now save more than 46 per 
cent of his take -home pay. 

The employers 1 un happiness 
stems from this: 

Many crack executives have dis- 
covered that they can build more 
wealth and family security as suc- 
cessful local dealers than as vice 
presidents. 

To bring Joy back into the pic- 
ture, companies are developing; 
new executive pay programs to at- 
tract and hold experienced mtn- 
Among these are qualified pension 
plans; deferred pay contracts; 
stock option plans; and commit- 
ments for Income to widows and 
children. 

Some companies are using com- 
binations of several or all of these 
plans. 

Meanwhile, the study points out, 
each dollar of business expense for 
which an executive is not reim- 
bursed actually can cost him $2 — 
another difficulty that companies 
are working to solve. 

Old folks want to work 

THE older a man gets the better he 
likes to work, according to figures 
that were developed by the North- 
western National Life Insurance 
Company. 

A survey of the company's male 
policy hoEders showed that 2B per 
cent of the men less than 40 would 
like to quit work altogether. But 
only 23 per cent of those between 
40 and 49 want complete retire- 
ment, and only 20 per Cent of those 
In the 50- SO bracket are willing to 
call It a day. 

Nearly half of the older men ( to 
fact— 45 per cent — would like to 
keep on at their present jobs as 
long as they can "pull their 
weight " The rest would like to 
shift to some lighter occupation or 
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CHANCE OF ADDRESS... 

SEND your now address at 
least 30 days before the dote 
of the issue with which Tf is to 
take effect. Teqr address 
label off magazine and send 
ft with ^aur new address, The 
Post Office will not forward 
copies o^fess you provide 
extra postage. Duplicate 
copies cannot be sent. 
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money -making hobby* but they 
still want to be useful. 

There Is a sameness in their 
reasons for wanting action: " J too 
many who retire are dead 12 
months later/" says a 52-year-old; 
J1 Tried to retire after the last war. 
Nearly went crazy." says a 60 -year- 
old ; another, same age, finds "Most 
of my f rientfs who retire are poorly 
adjusted," 

As a result of its findings the 
company suggests that p Instead of 
the usuaJ rigidity, flexibility la a 
vita J ne*d in the retirement in- 
come program of the average man t 
so that Income payments can be 
^turned on*" earlier than retire* 
merit age if needed, or postponed 
while his fund continues to build 
up as Iorr" as he is able and wishes 
to keep on at a gainful occupation. 

Even Ramses had 'em 

RAMSES. TIL Egyptian pharaoh 
who lived som^ 3,100 ynars ago. and 
who hoped to be remembered after 
his death as a "great god/' was In 
life beset by some very human 
prob lem*, according to an ancient 
Egyptian office memorandum 
j which William F. Edgerton, profes- 
sor of Egyptology and chairman of 
the department of Oriental Lan- 
guages at Chicago Unlver$ity, has 
Just translated. 

To establish his place in his Lory p 
Ramses ordered himself a tomb In 
Luxor s - Valley of the Kings ."' 

Soon the workmen struck 11 be- 
cause of hunger and because of 
thlrsL . * J* 

New typft five percenter 

■'A DOLLAR wisely and soundly in- 
vested in worth-while educational, 
scientific and welfare activities 
comes hac-k many fold," Is the 
theme of a booklet. "The Five Per 
Cent" written by Beardsley Ruml 
and Theodore Geiger for the Na- 
tional Planning Association The 
title refers to the deduction from 
net earnings before taxes which 
corporations are permitted to make 
for expenditures on educational, 
scientific and welfare purposes, 

The writers estimate that. If cor- 
porations actually spent the per- 
missible live per cent of total net 
Income, about $2,200,000,000 would 
be available A* a result, they say r 
"Every American business, large or 
small, manufacturing or retailing, 
commercial or financial — would 
benefit directly and Indirectly from 
the increased human knowledge r 
the Improvement of living wtan- 
dard-s and relief of poverty and 
personal dlstreja." 

Furthermore such expenditures 
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would ^create a highly favorable 
atmosphere for the corporation 
within which its other business 
activities— for example, its sales 
promotion work and its labor rela- 
tions— have a much better chanre 
of being successful* Consvimers, 
employee, suppliers, the public gen- 
etaiiy, are predisposed to loofcc with 
friendly eyea on its activities, to be 
receptive to Its products and ser- 
vices, to respond to its merchandis- 
ing efforts because, by carrying out 
a constructive and dramatic Ave 
per cent program* it has success- 
fully met fctie public's main tests of 
ll£ social usefulness and %qq& 
citizenship. 3 ' 

The opportunities for using the 
five per cent privilege have sky- 
rocketed in 1951 because of the 
dramatic transformation which 
has occurred in the &\ze of both 
corporate earnings and tax rates, 
the booklet says, and goes on to 
describe how several companies 
are accepting these opportunities, 

Siiles turnabout 

SHOWING a customer how to use 
less of his company's product is not 
generally listed among the best 
ways for a salesman t^ get ahead. 
Yet T that is what salesmen for In- 
ternational Nickel ate instructed 
lq do today. 

The reason Is, of course, that the 
tremendous demand for nickel In 
defense production has limited the 
supply for civilian uses. As a re- 
sult, the company Is putting both 
Its research facilities and its sales- 
men to work helping manufactur- 
ers adapt alloys containing less 
nickeL 

The salesmen are well qualified 
to do this. 

The market for nickel was built 
up in Lhe period following World 
War I by persistent plugging in 
finding new nae* for the metal and 
In getting them accepted In the 
civilian economy, In this process 
the company"s salesmen won expe- 
rience both as problem solvers &nd 
trouble-shooters— a realistic sort 
of knowledge that enabled one of 
them to show a customer recently 
how an alloy containing 70 per cent 
nickel could be successfully re- 
placed In certain uses by a new 
combination using only 35 per cent 
nickel, 

The company admits that this 
new sales approach )s not com- 
pletely altruistic: 

"Interest Is in keeping the wheels 
ol industry turning under present 
conditions of i-rnvrgencY; we know 
that Che healthier industry ia K the 
more nickel It will absorb when 
conditions again become normal." 




Remember when hgrtei belonged to fire depart- 
ments? Those sturdy steed* were noted for their spirit 
pod desk It was more than a decode before the last 
of f hem was. lurried oul to posture once the switch-over 
to a different kind of horsepower began. 

You may get a kick oul of talking about the good 
old days — ond who doesn't? Ju&t the same you're 
darn glad I hat your community is up to dote when it 
comes to fighting fires and preventing them. 

In dollars and lives served # the worth of o good fire 
department can't be contested. Nevertheless, a good 
fire department— If ke safe streets, adequate porks 
and playgrounds and other municipal necessities — 
doesn'i arrive just because one i* needed. Peopfe 
hove to recognize the need and then get busy. 

But people alone don't make o better community. 
People working together do, Thai's where your cham- 
ber of commerce comes irv ITs the rallying point for 
those who wanl a hand in shaping the good old days 
of tomorrow. 

How about you? Are you ready ro pitch in? If 
so, your chamber of commerce executives will tell you 
□bout membership. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

OF THE UNITED STATES * Washington 6 • □ C 
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You've Got to Be 

FOR Something 




I HERE'S an American opportune 
Ity awaiting you — a chance to take 
part in a great offensive designed 
to protect the enterprise system 
which today Is on trial through- 
out the world 

As a businessman your part in 
this brand offensive may be as 
simple as correcting a minor 
grievance, a point of irritation, in 
your plant Or It may be as big as 
a crusade. Clarence B. Randall, 
president of the Inland Steel Com- 
pany, lias the spirit of a crusader, 
and some sound advice for those 
who would Join tn the crusade. Re 
gave it to an impressive audience 
of presidents of companies, board 
Chairmen and other top-level busi- 
ness executives at a meeting In 
Chicago 

To Randal! we may be fight- 
ing a rear-guard action, protect- 
ing the last zone from which a 
counterattack can be made on the 
opposers of our system. And all 
those who can gain listeners 
should tell the story of business to 
employes, stockholders, students, 
educators, clergymen. Lhe mythi- 
cal man In the street, he contends 
For many of these hear different 
versions from other quarters, But 
go prepared, Randall advises. 
These are his words: 

There La no use In building an ex- 
pensive power line If you haven't 
got a generating station at the be- 



ginning of It. The beginning of all 
communications Is an idea- If the 
boss man hasn't got an idea, if 
there is nothing he understands 
and believes with clarity and deep 
conviction, he can get the best 
public relations consultant in the 
world and he will get nowhere ex- 
plaining his business lo his em- 
ployes. 

The Lhlng we need first of all is 
clarity as to what it is we believe; 
then earnestness and depth of 
conviction. If we get to that point, 
the rest will come easily. 

If you are going to explain busi- 
ness to your employes it Is very im- 
portant thai you have an Intelli- 
gent, positive idea of what our 
foreign policy should be, other 
than Just invective against the 
Administration. Isn't it clear that 
what happens in Korea H or Berlin, 
or Iran can have more impact on 
your business during the next 12 
months than anything you can do 
about it yourself? Dont forget 
that your employes" boys are doing 
the dying; and don't talk to them 
unless you know in your own mind 
what you think the United Stares 
should do, Other than have an 
election 

The same is true In the field of 
domestic affairs. Do we in the 
business world really understand 
the economic problems of America 
today, such as inflation? Have you 
a clear lden of what in lint Ion is. 



other than the blankety-blank 
Washington Administration? You 
know that whatever the Adminis- 
tration does is wrong. You are 
committed to that 

But you can't be forever forznu* 
latin e your understanding of the 
American economy by opposing a 
particular administration You've 
got to stop being against some- 
thing. You've got to start belii£ 
for something. Furthermore, when 
you talk with your employes, re- 
member that they voted for this 
Administration, and you're not 
going to get very close to them 
with your profanity unless you 
have an understanding of 
America's problems- 
Have you an opinion on con- 
trols? You don't Uke the controls 
tn your business. That's clear. Do 
you w;m i to take them ail off? You 
had better think that one over, If 
you're going to be against controls,, 
you have to be prepared for the 
consequences of taking them off. 

When you start talking to your 
employes they'll ask you some 
questions, but lt T s no use talking 
to them until you have an answer. 
I don't tare whether you have the 
right answer or not, as Long as li s 
your answer; as long as It's held 
with Integrity; as long as you can 
talk about 1L with your voice down 
and pleasant. 

And what about the free enter- 
prise system Itself? What is there 
in It that you believe In? And why 
do you believe It? Just because it 
makes money for you? That's 
what the Communists are telling 
your workers, and that's why we're 
going toward socialism. Employes 
don't trust guys like you who haw 
no interest in anything except tn 
making money r You have to get 
above that, 

Nd p the reason you believe in the 
enterprise system Is that you are 
honestly convinced that it brings 
the greatest good to the greatest 
number of people- 

And you have the whole world 
for your laboratory to demonstrate 
the truth. 



Tin 



IE conference in which Ran- 
dall spoke so clearly is part of a 
pattern, part of that great offen- 
sive designed to preserve the sys- 
tem that Is on trial. E be where in 
the pattern are places where 
nearly every businessman, nearly 
every leader, can find his part. It 
gives directions on how that part 
muy be taken, how you may as- 
sume your responsibility. It is the 
American Oppo r tun Ity Progrun i . 
sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 
It Is your American opportunity 
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PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 

delivers rearmament ftgurework 

FASTER- EASIER -SURER 

FASTER ■ btcdjae Marchant's mac danism performs at 
speeds ranging up to twice I Nose of any other calculator. 
I ASlf ft - because March^nl s-rjves trie opersta at 
l-east one step in every multiplication problem, 
SURiR -because Kirchant is the only American- 
made calculator with eJf^Is lor verifying the 
keyboard entry. 

Mure than halt of all calculatDf work is multiplication, 
The* olore, (tie obvious choice is the calculator that multi 
p lias taster, easier, surer. Call the Marchant Man in pur phone 

he'll prove »t with a demonstration on your own work 
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U hats cooking 



WiUT'S COOKING in llu> arething, while hoi infrnu* of thU 
electric arc furnace? 

Thr filler t*? si'ttuihttr' irhut'x tiaittr lJu- bunking. 

These fingiT* represent pant rods of carbon- or graphite, 
rarhnn* refined rnniiin — that rarn the heaT-r rearing elec- 
tricity itlto tlip j'urn jrt-. Cluly carbon or graphite in the form 
"i liiu'r- >-!•• ImmIt'- i-iiii do thiA h nnri ilaud uji under ihr ler- 
fific Iv.m|jrr4ttirr of 6,<KM) r|r-Mf M ^ ■..[ mure! 

Here, in this roaring cauldron, diem: fiery ftnyrrs are 
making die alloying mpn*dieii[* for atahileag steel. They are 
aW UbcJ to make olJirr ioUgh and huril vnrirlir_% id but- 

Hut *l<?H making lit only uiic iuipnrtaiit Hoy in which 
•carbon and graphite serve industry L Carbon arc& fire the 
ftirnnrra. iluir male? cah\ I um carbide — a source of acchiWie 
for mmi) modern jiJutke ami ' tu riiiirnl*^ Motion pictUrti 



screen* are illuminated by ihp brilliant li^lii i^f the aalSqo 
arc. And without cor Lion, wc wouldn't have dc|»rndabLrt loll^- 
life dry batteries for I! ah h lights radios and bearing aids. 

Fur o inking carbon anil pnijihilr product* for an nlm.^l 
cndl»* number of industrial usrs i* but one of the many 
jolw of the. people of Union Carbide. 



FBlfl fr-rifN Mini f <\!m r r ihr |Kfo'MiJJ hrf fAiapi VMf il** 
i.'.j < !■ i>l. .' ■ If "J if rtJj|-|n#l -I i-Jlri /u.l/.r 

j iL.d^^js i Mir jJj. ILHOYXi Ck MtoSa, ClMMiLA iS^ 
t. ih#Lv. tfm J l7,.t#lHCI iwqJV Aty l.'nimr Curtab. .Ijti 



Union Carbide 



AN& CAJtBOJV COKPOXATfQN 

it east iff a to fTftfcfcT [HM* HRW von It, a. t + 
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